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Introduction 


Mollie Steimer and Simon (Senya) Fleshin died in Mexico in 
1980 and 1981. They were participants in the crucial events of 
history during the first half of the twentieth century in the 
United States and Russia as well as various countries in Europe. 
Rebels all their lives against authority and privilege, they 
lived the years of their youth in the United States before and 
during World War I. Senya left America for Russia in 1917, 
immediately after the outbreak of the Russian Revolution. 

Mollie was deported in 1921 after two years in prison for having 
opposed American intervention in Russia against the revolution. 

They established friendships in America which never 
weakened in spite of their enforced absence since World War I, 
sixty years ago. This memorial tribute bears witness to the 
deep love and respect in which they were held by their comrades 
and friends in the United States and other countries. Their 
dedication to the highest ethical standards and the struggle for 
liberty and justice, for anarchism, should be widely known, and 
can serve as guide and inspiration for generations to come. 

This book offers biographical sketches of their lives in the 
United States and during the early years of the Russian 
Revolution and afterwards, tributes to them, and some of their 
writings. Of special interest is the fact that Mollie and 
Senya, together with other Russian anarchists, Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Social Democrats (Mensheviks), were victims 
of the Bolshevik Gulag Archipelago in the early twenties. They 
tried to tell the world what was occurring in the Soviet Union 
fifty years before Alexandr Solzhenitsyn published ''The Gulag 
Archipelago" in 1973, a book that finally convinced the world of 
the brutality of the Soviet police state. 

The response of a group of Russian anarchists, including 
Mollie and Senya, to a proposed platform for an Anarchist 
Commmist International Organization put forward by another 
group of Russian anarchists, headed by Peter Arshinov and Nestor 
Makhno, is of particular interest to younger readers. The 
platform stirred up a considerable discussion among anarchists 
in Europe, but relatively little in the United States and 








England. The response, signed by Mollie and Senya among others, 
will help readers to understand their dedication to freedom. It 
also deals with problems of organization and freedom that remain 
concerns of the anarchist movement all over the world. 

Mollie and Senya became acquainted with Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman in the United States before World War I, while 
in their teens and before they knew each other. They all became 
warm friends and comrades for life after they were expelled from 
Russia, Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman in 1921 and Mollie 
Steimer and Senya Fleshin, who met and fell in love in Petrograd 
in 1921 where Senya worked at the Museum of the Revolution, in 
1923. Mollie and Senya also developed lifelong comradeships in 
Europe during their short stay in Russia and after their 
expulsion, with Rudolf and Milly Rocker, Mark Mratchny, Nestor 
Makhno and Vsevolod Eichenbaum Voline and many others. 

During their last years, poor health compelled them to 
retire from their highly successful photography studio. Clara 
Larsen, a lifelong friend and comrade, visited them regularly 
during all their years in Mexico, assisted them, and obtained 
assistance for them from one of the major unions in this 
country, the Intermational Ladies Garment Workers Union. In 
addition, friends and comrades in that union as well as others 
sent them assistance. 

We cannot close without expressing our deep appreciation to 
Mollie's and Senya's friends and comrades in Mexico; people with 
whom they shared their lives and ideals from 1941 until the end 
of their lives. They published a memorial tribute to Mollie 
Steimer after her death in 1980. We have translated a number of 
their articles for this edition. 

Abe Bluestein, Editor 
Libertarian Publications Group 


Mollie Steimer and Simon Fleshin Have Died 


Simon Fleshin (Senya to his friends) died at the Spanish 
Hospital in Mexico City on Jume 19, 1981. Eleven months earlier 
his lifelong companion, Mollie Steimer, died in their home in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, July 23, 1980. 

Simon Fleshin and Mollie Steimer. Two names that will live 
forever in human history. Two beautiful lives who reached their 
end quietly. After a glorious, unparalleled journey in our 
world. Two exceptional beings who for sixty long years traveled 
together along the paths of the great human tragedy of our 
century. Their eyes fixed on the far horizon looking for the 
splendor of the new dawn, always together, their feet frequently 
mired in mud and blood. 

Two dreamers, two idealists, two heralds of the libertarian 
future toward which history and humanity are moving inexorably, 
through the night of torment, injustice, sorrow and violence. 

Two gladiators. ‘Two tortured lives. ‘Two people ahead of 
their times. Two pioneers. Mollie Steimer and Senya Fleshin. 

The United States, the Soviet Union, Holland, Germany, 
France were the scenes of their heroic odyssey during the period 
between the two world wars. Cruel persecutions, the brutality 
of the bailiffs of the world at the service of "'order'', always 
fleeing from danger with death dogging their footsteps like a 
faithful shadow, hunger strikes, simulated executions, they 
offered an ominous view of the world. Expulsions because the 


‘masters of the hour feared the voice that called for peace, love 


and justice. The judge in the United States, at the service of 
the privileged, pointing to the road of exile with shaking 
finger, shouting ''forever''; the Russian judge, at the service of 
dogmatic intransigeance: "navsegda!"; and the French, turning 
their back on the revolutionary tradition of their country: 
"pour toujour!" 

Running, hiding, fearful, without protection and shelter in 
a hostile world, with the gloomy prospect of the concentration 
camp and extermination, always on the run, waking up every 
morning after a night of nightmares that they were still alive. 
Never discouraged, with unquenchable stubbornness and suicidal 
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perseverance, with a steadfast light in their eyes, constant 
courage in their words. Unyielding in the face of sorrow, 
fatigue, hunger, death. When they confronted their prosecutors 
they knew how to transform their position from accused to 
accuser and were able to change their calvary of suffering into 
a triumphant march. They could fill the night that enveloped 
everything with radiant cheerfulness. 

Finally, the providential arrival at the shores of Mexico. 
Twenty years of work, unceasing labors in the world of art. A 
genuine rebirth. Fleshin, who had triumphed with Mollie's close 
collaboration during the all too short interludes of peace with 
notable expositions of his photography in Berlin, London, Madrid 
and Paris, triumphed also in Mexico. From 1940 to 1960, all the 
notables of "our'' society in the world of art, science, 
literature and politics came to his studio. 

When they retired to Cuernavaca for reasons of health, 
Senya donated the 50,000 negatives in his archives to Mexico to 
serve as a base for the establishment of a national photographic 
institute at Pachuco. Their house in Cuernavaca soon became a 
sort of Mecca for anarchists and lovers of liberty from all over 
the world. They came from all corners of the earth to meet and 
pay their respect to the authentic witnesses of the passionate 
dark history of our times. Some - the older ones — shared 
memories of past struggles. And Mollie had an angelic smile for 
everyone, a word of love, a glass of tea. 

A passionate chapter of the eternal struggle of mankind in 
the search for more light was closed with their death. 

Proudhon Carbo 

(Tierra y Libertad Mexico, July, 1981) 
Editor's Note: Proudhon Carbo is the son of Eusebio C. Carbo, a 
prominent anarchist militant during the early years of the 
twentieth century. Exiled from Spain during the Primo de Rivera 
dictatorship in the 20's, the elder Carbo returned to become 
editor of the CNT daily, Solidaridad Obrera (Labor Solidarity) 
in Barcelona. Father and son fought in the Civil War and 
Revolution. They were able to get to Mexico after Franco 
conquered Spain. Proudhon helped found an anarchist paper in 
Mexico, Tierra Y Libertad, for which he writes to this day. 
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Proudhon and Carmen Carbo, with Clara Larsen between them, at 
anti-fascist demonstration in Mexico City, 1978. Comrades Carbo 
provided a home in Cuernavaca for Mollie and Senya after they 
closed their studio in Mexico City in 1963 for reasons of 
health. 

















Anarchist Lives: Mollie Steimer (1897-1980) And 


Simon (Senya) Fleshin (1894-1981 ) 


Mollie Steimer, the well-known anarchist militant, died of 
a heart attack on July 23, 1980, at her home in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. Eleven months later, on June 19, 1981, Simon Fleshin 
(Senya to his friends) died at the Spanish Hospital in Mexico 
City. Mollie was 82 years old and Senya was 86. Throughout 
their long lives they were consumed with a passion to work for 
the good of the people. Among the last of the oldtime 
anarchists with an international reputation, they were also 
among the last of a remarkable company of Russian political 
exiles in Mexico that included such diverse figures as Jacob 
Abrams, Victor Serge and Leon Trotsky. Mollie is survived by a 
younger sister in New York, to whom our heartfelt condolences 
are extended. 

Born on November 12, 1897, in the village of Dunaevtsy in 
southwestern Russia, Mollie emigrated to the United States with 
her parents and five brothers and sisters. Only fifteen when 
she arrived in the New York ghetto, she immediately went to work 
in a garment factory to help support her family. She also began 
to read radical literature, starting with Bebel's Women and 
Socialism and Stepniak's Underground Russia before discovering 
the works of Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Emma Goldman. By 1917, 
Mollie had become an anarchist, the creed to which she dedicated 
her life. With the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, she 
plunged into agitational activity, joining a group of young 
anarchists gathered around a clandestine Yiddish journal called 
Der Shturem (The Storm). Plagued by internal dissension, the 
Shturem group reorganized itself towards the end of the year, 
adopting the name of Frayhayt (Freedom) and launching a new 


journal under that title, of which five numbers appeared between 


January and May of 1918, with cartoons by Robert Minor and 
articles by Maria Goldsmith and George Brandes, among others. 


For its motto the editors chose Henry David Thoreau's celebrated 


dictum, ''That government is best which governs not at all" (in 
Yiddish: "Yene regirung iz di beste, velkhe regirt in gantsn 
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nit''), an extension of Je ferson's "That government is best 
which governs least.'' \ 

The Frayhayt group contained a dozen or so young men and 
women, all of them workers of East-European Jewish origin, who 
met regularly at 5 East 104th Street in Harlem, where several of 
them, including Mollie, shared a six-room apartment. The most 
active figure in the group, apart from Mollie herself, was Jacob 
Abrams, 32 years old, who had immigrated from Russia in 1906. 

In 1917, as secretary of the Bookbinders' Union, Abrams had 
worked to prevent the extradition of Alexander Berkman to San 
Francisco, where the authorities were seeking to implicate him 
in the famous Mooney-Billings dynamiting affair. Another member 
of the group was Abram's wife, Mary, a survivor of the tragic 
Triangle Shirtwaist fire in 1911, from which she managed to 
escape with minor injuries by jumping out of a window. ‘The rest 
included Hyman Lachowsky, a printer, Samuel Lipman, 21 years old 
and more a Marxist than an anarchist, Lipman's girlfriend, Ethel 
Bernstein, her sister, Rose Bernstein, Jacob Schwartz, Sam 
Hartman, Bernard Sernaker (whose daughters, Germinal and 
Hanrony, attended the Ferrer School at Stelton), Clara Larsen, 
Sam and Hilda Adel, and Zalman and Sonya Deanin. 

The group, as a collective, edited and distributed their 
newspaper in secret. ‘This was necessary because it had been 
outlawed by the federal government for its opposition to the 
American war effort, not to speak of its anti-capitalist, pro- 
revolutionary, and pro-Soviet orientation. (''The only just war 
is the social revolution," proclaimed its masthead. "Der 
ayntsiger gerekhter krig iz di sotsiale revolutsie.") After 
printing the paper on a hand press, the group folded it up 
tightly and stuffed it at night into mailboxes around the city. 
Federal and local officials soon became aware of their 
activities, but were unable to track the group down, until an 
incident occurred which catapulted Abrams, Steimer, and their 
comrades into the headlines—and also landed them in jail. 

What provoked the incident was the landing of American 
troops in Soviet Russia during the spring and summer of 1918. 
Viewing the intervention as a counter—revolutionary maneuver, 
the members of the Frayhayt group resolved to stop it. With 
this object, they drafted two leaflets, one in English and one 
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in Yiddish, appealing to the American workers to launch a 
general strike. 'Will you allow the Russian Revolution to be 
crushed?" the English leaflet asked. 'YOU; yes, we mean YOU, 
the people of America! THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION CALLS TO THE 
WORKERS OF THE WORLD FOR HELP. ‘The Russian Revolution cries: 
"WORKERS OF THE WORLD! AWAKE! RISE! PUT DOWN YOUR ENEMY AND 
MINE!' Yes, friends, there is only one enemy of the workers of 
the world and that is CAPITALISM.'"' The Yiddish leaflet bore a 
similar message: "Workers, our reply to the barbaric 
intervention has to be a general strike! An open challenge will 
let the government know that not only the Russian worker fights 
for freedom, but also here in America lives the spirit of 
revolution. Do not let the government scare you with their wild 
punishment in prisons, hanging and shooting. We must not and 
will not betray the splendid fighters of Russia. Workers, up to 
fight!" 

Each of the leaflets was printed in 5,000 copies. Mollie 
distributed most of them at different places around the city. 
Then, on August 23, 1918, she took the remainder to the factory 
in lower Manhattan where she worked, distributed some by hand, 
and threw the rest out of a washroom window on an upper floor. 
Floating to the street below, they were picked up by a group of 
workmen, who immediately informed the police! The police in 
turn notified American Military Intelligence, which sent two 
army sergeants to the building. Climbing from floor to floor, 
they encountered a young worker named Hyman Rosansky, a recent 
recruit of the Frayhayt group, who had been helping with the 
distribution of the leaflets. Rosansky admitted his 
involvement, turned informer, and implicated the rest of his 
comrades. Mollie was quickly taken into custody, along with 
Lachowsky and Lipman. The same day, police raided the 
headquarters of the group on East 104th Street, wrecking the 
apartment and arresting Jacob Abrams and Jacob Schwartz, who 
were beaten with fists and blackjacks on the way to the station 
house. When they arrived, further beatings were administered. 
Schwartz was spitting blood. Soon afterwards, Lachowsky was 
brought in bruised and bleeding, with tufts of hair torn from 
his head. During the next few days, the rest of the group were 
rounded up and questioned. A few were released, but Abrams, 
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Steimer, Lachowsky, Lipman and Schwartz were indicted on charges 
of conspiracy to violate the Espionage Act, passed by Congress 
earlier that year. Rosansky, who had cooperated with the 
authorities, was granted a postponement of his hearing. 

The Abrams case, as it came to be known, constitutes a 
landmark in the repression of civil liberties in the United 
States. The first important prosecution under the Espionage 
Act, it is cited in all standard histories of the subject as one 
of the most flagrant violations of constitutional rights during 
the Red Scare hysteria that followed the First World War. The 
trial, which lasted two weeks, opened on October 10, 1918, at 
the Federal Court House in New York. The defendants were 
Abrams, Steimer, Schwartz, Lachowsky and Lipman. Schwartz, 
however, never appeared in court. Having been severely beaten 
by the police he was removed to Bellevue Hospital, where he died 
on October 14th, while the trial was in progress. Official 
records attribute his death to Spanish influenza, an epidemic of 
which was raging at the time. In fact, he had been brutally 
murdered. His funeral became a political demonstration; and on 
October 25th a memorial meeting, chaired by Alexander Berkman, 
was held in his honor at the Parkview Palace. It was attended 
by 1,200 mourners, who heard moving speeches by John Reed, who 
had himself been arrested for condemming American intervention 
in Russia, and Harry Weinberger, the defense attorney in the 
Abrams case, who had previously represented Alexander Berkman 
and Emma Goldman in their trial for opposing military 
conscription in 1917. 

The Abrams case was tried before Judge Henry DeLamar 
Clayton, who for 18 years had represented Alabama in Congress. 
Clayton proved to be another Gary or Thayer, the judges in the 
Haymarket and Sacco-Vanzetti cases. He questioned the 
defendants about their ''free—love'' activity, and he mocked and 
humiliated them at every turn. "You keep talking about 
producers ,'' he said to Abrams. ''Now may I ask why you don't go 
out and do some producing? There is plenty of untilled land 
needing attention in this country.'' When Abrams, at another 
point, called himself an anarchist and added that Christ was 
also an anarchist, Clayton interrupted: "Our Lord is not on 
trial here. You are.'' Abrams began to reply, 'When our 
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forefathers of the American Revolution,''—but that was as far as 
he got. Clayton: "Your what?" Abrams: 'My forefathers." 
Clayton: "Do you mean to refer to the fathers of this nation as 
your forefathers? Well, I guess we can leave that out, too, for 
Washington and the others are not on trial here.'' Abrams 
explained that he had called them that because, ''I have respect 
for them. We are a big human family, and I say ‘our 
forefathers'. Those that stand for the people, I call them 
fathers." 

Weinberger, the defense attorney, tried to show that the 
Espionage Act was meant to penalize activities which hindered 
American conduct of the war, and that since American 
intervention was not being directed against the Genmans or their 
allies, then opposition to it by the defendants could not be 
construed as interference with the war effort. This argument, 
however, was thrown out by Judge Clayton with the remark that 
"the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, have nothing to 
do with the case.'' The New York Times, praising the judge's 
"half—humorous methods," declared that he deserved '"'the thanks 
of the city and of the country for the way in which he conducted 
the trial."" Upton Sinclair, by contrast, said that Clayton had 
been imported from Alabama to make Hester Street safe for 
democracy. 

Before the conclusion of the trial, Mollie Steimer 
delivered a powerful speech in which she explained her political 
beliefs. ''By anarchism,'' she declared, ''Il understand a new 
social order, where no group of people shall be in power, no 
group of people shall be governed by another group of people. 
Individual freedom shall prevail in the full sense of the word. 
Private ownership shall be abolished. Every person shall have 
an equal opportunity to develop himself well, both mentally and 
physically. We shall not have to struggle for our daily 
existence as we do now. No one shall live on the product of 
others. Every person shall produce as much as he can, and enjoy 
as much as he needs—receive according to his need. Instead of 
striving to get money, we shall strive towards education, 
towards knowledge. While at present the people of the world are 
divided into various groups, calling themselves nations, while 
one nation defies another—in most cases considers the others as 
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competitive—we, the workers of the world, shall stretch out our 
hands towards each other with brotherly love. To the 
fulfillment of this idea I shall devote all my energy, and, if 
necessary, render my life for it." 

With a judge like Clayton on the bench, the outcome of the 
trial was predictable. The jury found all the defendants 
euilty. On the day of sentencing, October 25th, Samuel Lipman 
stepped forward and began to address the court about democracy. 
"You don't know anything about democracy,"' said Judge Clayton, 
"and the only thing you understand is the hellishness of 
anarchy.'' Clayton sentenced the three men, Lipman, Lachowsky, 
and Abrams, to the maximum penalty of twenty years in prison and 
a $1,000 fine, while Mollie received fifteen years and a $500 
fine. (Rosansky, in a separate proceeding, got off with a 
three-year term.) The barbarity of the sentences for the mere 
distribution of leaflets shocked liberals and radicals alike. A 
group of faculty members at the Harvard Law School, headed by 
Zechariah Chafee, protested that the defendants had been 
convicted solely for advocating non—intervention in the affairs 
of another nation, in short, for exercising the right of free 
speech. ''After priding ourselves for over a century on being an 
asylum for the oppressed of all nations,'' declared Professor 
Chafee, "we ought not suddenly to jump to the position that we 
are only an asylum for men who are no more radical than 
ourselves. Suppose monarchical England had taken such a 
position towards the republican Mazzini or the anarchist 
Kropotkin?" 

Joining Chafee in drafting a petition for amnesty was ''the 
whole legal staff at Harvard," including such distinguished 
jurists as Roscoe Pound, Edward B. Adams, and Felix Frankfurter. 
Similar petitions were signed by Norman Thomas, Hutchins 
Hapgood, Neith Boyce, Leonard Abbott, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Henry Wadsworth Longellow Dana, and Bolton Hall. In Detroit, 
Agnes Inglis, the future curator of the Labadie collection at 
the University of Michigan, worked on behalf of the defendants. 
An Italian anarchist of the same city wrote a play about the 
case, and he and his comrades acted in it. In addition, two 
organizations in New York came to the aid of the prisoners, who 
appealed their conviction to the U.S. Supreme Court. ‘The first, 
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the League for the Amesty of Political Prisoners, chaired by 
Pryns Hopkins, with M. Eleanor Fitzgerald as secretary and 
Leonard Abbott, Roger Baldwin, Lucy Robins, Margaret Sanger, and 
Lincoln Steffens as members of the advisory board, issued a 
leaflet on the case, Is Opinion a Crime? The second group, the 
Political Prisoners Defense and Relief Committee, was organized 
by Sam and Hilda Adel, along with other former members of the 
Frayhayt group, supported by the Freie Arbeiter Stinme (Free 
Voice of Labor), the Workmen's Circle, and the Bookbinders' 
Union, which Abrams had served as secretary. In 1919 it issued 
a 32-page pamphlet entitled Sentenced to Twenty Years Prison, 
which constitutes a valuable source of information about the 
case. (A Russian translation was published by the Union of 
Russian Workers in the United States and Canada. ) 

Meanwhile, the four anarchists were released on bail to 
await the results of their appeal. Mollie inmediately resumed 
her radical activities. As a result, she was continually 
hounded by the authorities. Over the next eleven months she was 
arrested no less than eight times, kept in the station house for 
brief periods, released, then rearrested, sometimes without 
charges being preferred against her. On March 11, 1919, she was 
arrested at the Russian People's House on East 15th Street 
during a raid by federal and local police which netted 164 
radicals, some of whom were later deported on the Buford with 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. Charged with inciting to 
riot, Mollie was held for eight days in the notorious Tombs 
prison before being released on $1,000 bail, only to be arrested 
again and taken to Ellis Island for deportation. Locked up for 
24 hours a day, denied exercise and fresh air and the right to 
mingle with other political prisoners, she went on a hunger 
strike until the authorities met her demands. ''The entire 
machinery of the United States government was being employed to 
crush this slip of a girl weighing less than eighty pounds," 
Enma Goldman complained. 

The government, however, was not yet ready to deport the 
21-year-old prisoner, whose case remained before the courts. 
Released from Ellis Island, Mollie was kept under constant 
surveillance. In the fall of 1919, when Ema Goldman returned 
to New York after completing a two-year sentence in the federal 
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penitentiary at Jefferson City, Missouri, Mollie took the 
opportunity to call on her. It was the beginning of a lasting 
friendship. Mollie reminded Emma of the Russian women 
revolutionaries under the tsar, earnest, ascetic, and 
idealistic, who "sacrificed their lives before they had scarcely 
begun to live."" In Enma's description, Mollie was ''diminutive 
and quaint-looking altogether Japanese in features and stature."' 
She was a wonderful girl, Emma added, "with an iron will and a 
tender heart,'' but "fearfully set in her ideas.'"' "A sort of 
Alexander Berkman in skirts,'' she jested to her niece, Stella 
Ballantine. 

Soon after her meeting with Enma Goldman, Mollie was again 
arrested. She was imprisoned in the workhouse on Blackwell's 
Island, where she remained for six months, from October 30, 
1919, to April 29, 1920. Locked up in a filthy cell, isolated 
once more from her fellow prisoners and barred from all contact 
with the outside world, she protested by singing 'The Anarchist 
March" and other revolutionary songs at the top of her lungs and 
by staging another hunger strike. During this period, word came 
that the Supreme Court had upheld the conviction of Mollie and 
her comrades. Two justices, however, Louis Brandeis and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, issued a strong dissenting opinion, agreeing 
with the defendants that their aim had been to help Russia and 
not to impede the war effort. 'In this case,'' wrote Holmes, 
"sentences of twenty years' imprisonment have been imposed for 
the publishing of two leaflets that I believe the defendants 
have had as much right to publish as the Government has to 
publish the Constitution of the United States, now vainly 
invoked by them."' 

When the Supreme Court announced its decision, Abrams, 
Lipman and Lachowsky jumped bail and tried to escape to Mexico 
from New Orleans. Spotted by federal agents, their boat was 
stopped at sea, the men were removed and were taken to federal 
prison in Atlanta, Georgia, from which Alexander Berkman had 
just been released pending his deportation to Russia. Like 
Berkman, Abrams and his comrades spent two years in Atlanta 
prison, from December 1919 to November 1921. Mollie, who had 
been informed of their escape plans, refused to cooperate 
because it meant forfeiting $40,000 in bail contributed by 
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ordinary workers. To deceive the men and women who had come to 
their aid, she felt, would be a dishonorable act. In April 1920 
she was transferred from Blackwell's Island to Jefferson City, 
Missouri, where Enma Goldman had been confined before her 
deportation with Berkman in December 1919. 

Mollie remained in Jefferson City for eighteen months. 
Since the time of the trial, her life had been full of tragedy. 
Apart from her repeated incarcerations, one of her brothers had 
died from influenza and her father had died from the shock that 
followed her conviction. Yet she refused to despair. Indeed, 
her devotion to her ideals was stronger than ever. In a letter 
to Harry Weinberger of January 27, 1921, she quoted from a poem 
by Edward V. Cooke: 

You cannot salt the eagle's tail, 

Nor limit thought's dominion; 

You cannot put ideas in jail, 

You can't deport opinion. 
Weinberger, meanwhile, with the support of the Political 
Prisoners Defense and Relief Committee, had been trying to 
secure the release of his clients on condition of their 
deportation to Russia. While Abrams and Lipman favored such an 
arrangement, Lachowsky and Steimer were on principle opposed to 
deportation. Mollie was particularly adamant. ''I believe,'' she 
told Weinberger, "that each person shall live where he or she 
chooses. No individual or group of individuals has the right to 
send me out of this, or any country!'' She was concerned, 
moreover, for the other political prisoners in America who must 
remain behind bars. ''They are my comrades, too, and I think it 
extremely selfish and contrary to my principles as an 
Anarchist-Communist to ask for my release and that of three 
other individuals at a time when thousands of other political 
prisoners are languishing in the United States jails." 

Abrams, exasperated by Mollie's stubborn adherence to 
principle, offered Weinberger a word of advice. ''She must be 
approached like a good Christian,'' he wrote, 'with a bible of 
Kropotkin or Bakunin. Otherwise, you will not succeed.'' In due 
course, an agreement was concluded, and Weinberger obtained the 
release of the four prisoners, with the stipulation that they 
must leave for Russia at their own expense and would never 
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return to the United States. The Political Prisoners Defense 
and Relief Committee took up a collection to pay for their 
transportation, and in November 1921 Mollie and the others 
arrived at Ellis Island to await deportation. They were not in 
the least upset about leaving America. On the contrary, they 
were eager to return to their homeland and to work for the 
revolution. As their comrade, Marcus Graham, wrote: ''In Russia 
their activity is yet more needed. For there, a government 
rules masquerading under the name of the 'proletariat' and doing 
everything imaginable to enslave the proletariat." Although 
Mollie's friends and entire family were in the United States, 
her heart was light at the prospect of returning to Russia. ''T 
shall advocate my idea, Anarchist Communism, in whatever country 
I shall be," she told Harry Weinberger five days before her 
deportation. Two days later, on November 21, 1921, a farewell 
dinner was held at the Allaire Restaurant on East 17th Street. in 
honor of the four young anarchists, with speeches by Weinberger, 
Leonard Abbott, Harry Kelly, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Norman 
Thomas, and others. From her cell on Ellis Island, Mollie sent 
an appeal to all "freedom-loving Americans" to join the Social 
Revolution. 

On November 24, 1921, Mollie Steimer, Samuel Lipman, Hyman 
Lachowsky and Jack Abrams, accompanied by his wife, Mary, sailed 
for Soviet Russia on the S.S. Estonia. The Freie Arbeiter 
Stimme issued a warning. Despite their opposition to American 
intervention and their support of the Bolshevik regime, the 
paper predicted, they would not receive the welcome they 
expected, for Russia was no longer a haven for genuine 
revolutionaries, but rather a land of authority and repression. 
The prediction was soon borne out. Victims of the Red Scare in 
America, they became victims of the Red Terror in Russia. 
Arriving in Moscow on December 15, 1921, they found that Fmma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman had already departed for the West, 
disillusioned by the turn the revolution had taken. (Mollie's 
disappointment in missing them, she wrote Harry Weinberger, was 
"very deep.") Kropotkin had died in February, and the Kronstadt 
rebellion had been suppressed in March. Makhno's insurgent army 
had been dispersed, hundreds of anarchists languished in prison, 
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and the workers' and peasants' soviets had become instruments of 
party dictatorship, rubber stamps for a new bureaucracy. 

Amid the gloom, however, there were some bright spots. 
Abrams organized the first steam laundry in Moscow, operating it 
in the basement of the Soviet foreign ministry. At the same 
time, he was able to work with his Anarcho-Syndicalist comrades 
at the Golos Truda (Voice of Labor) publishing house, which had 
not yet been suppressed. Lipman was reunited with his 
sweetheart Ethel Bernstein, who had been deported on the Buford. 
Always closer to Marxism than to anarchism, he completed a 
course of study in agronomy and in 1927 joined the Communist 
Party. Lachowsky, unhappy in Moscow, retumed to his hometown 
of Minsk to find work as a printer. And Mollie met Senya 
Fleshin, who became her lifelong companion. Three years older 
than Mollie, Senya had been born in Kiev on December 19, 1894, 
and had emigrated to the United States in 1910, at the age of 
16, working at the office of Emma Goldman's 'Mother Earth" until 
he returned to Russia in 1917 to take part in the revolution. 
He had been active in the Golos Truda Group in Petrograd and 
afterwards in the Nabat (Alarm) Confederation in the Ukraine. 
Writing in the Confederation's journal in March, 1919, he 
chastised the Bolsheviks for erecting a ''Chinese Wall between 
themselves and the masses'’. In November, 1920, the 
Confederation was broken up and Senya, along with Voline, Mark 
Mratchny and Aaron and Fanya Baron, was arrested and transferred 
to a prison in Moscow. Released soon after, he returned to 
Petrograd to work at the Museum of the Revolution. It was here 
that he met Mollie Steimer shortly after her arrival from 
America and the two fell immediately in love. 

Deeply disturbed by the suppression of their movement , 
Senya and Mollie organized a Society to Help Anarchist 
Prisoners, travelling about the country to assist their 
incarcerated comrades. On November 1, 1922, they were 
themselves arrested by the GPU on charges of aiding criminal 
elements in Russia and maintaining ties with anarchists abroad 
(they had been corresponding with Berkman and Goldman). 
Sentenced to two years' exile in Siberia, they declared a hunger 
strike on November 17th in their Petrograd jail, and were 
released the next day. They were forbidden, however, to leave 
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the city and were ordered to report to the authorities every 
forty-eight hours. Before long, Senya and Mollie resumed their 
efforts on behalf of their imprisoned comrades. On July 9, 
1923, their room was raided by the GPU, they were again placed 
under arrest, and charged with propagating anarchist ideas, in 
violation of Art. 60-63 of the Soviet Criminal Code. 
Sequestered from their fellow prisoners, they again declared a 
hunger strike. Protests to Trotsky by foreign Anarcho— 
Syndicalist delegates to a congress of the Red International of 
Trade Unions (Profintern) soon brought about their release. 
This time, however, they were notified of their impending 
expulsion from the country. From Moscow came Jack and Mary 
Abrams and Ethel Bernstein to bid them farewell. On September 
27, 1923, they were placed aboard a ship bound for Germany. 

Landing in Germany, Senya and Mollie went straight to 
Berlin, where Alexander Berkman and Enma Goldman were awaiting 
them. They arrived half-starved and penniless and without a 
permanent passport. For the next twenty-five years they lived 
as "Nansen"' citizens, anarchists without a country, until they 
acquired Mexican citizenship in 1948. From Berlin Mollie sent 
two articles to the London Freedom, ''0n Leaving Russia" (January 
1924) and "'The Communists Are Jailers'' (May 1924), in which she 
described her recent experience. When deported from America two 
years before, 'my heart was light,'' she said, but she was sorry 
to be deported from Russia, even though "'the hypocrisy, 
intolerance, and treachery of the Bolsheviks aroused in me a 
feeling of indignation and revolt.'' Similarly, in a leaflet 
entitled A Worker's Experience in Russia, published by the Naye 
Gezelshaft (New Society) group of Los Angeles, she wrote that . 
she had been ''deeply grieved'' when expelled from her homeland, 
the country of a great popular revolution that had been usurped 
by a Bolshevik elite. 'No, I am NOT happy to be out of Russia. 
I would rather be there helping the workers combat the 
tyrannical deeds of the hypocritical Commmists."' 

In Berlin, and afterwards in Paris, Senya and Mollie 
resumed the relief work which had led to their deportation. 
Together with Alexander Berkman, Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Schapiro, Voline, and Mark Mratchny, they took part in the Joint 
Committee for the Defense of Revolutionaries Imprisoned in 
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Russia (1923-1926) and the Relief Fund of the International 
Working Men's Association for Anarchists and Anarcho— 
Syndicalists Imprisoned in Russia (1926-1932), sparing no effort 
to maintain a steady flow of parcels and messages of 
encouragement to their imprisoned and exiled comrades. Their 
archives, housed at the International Institute of Social 
History in Amsterdam, bulge with letters from Siberia, the White 
Sea, and Central Asia, from such exotic-sounding places as 
Pinega, Minusinsk, Ust-Kulom, Narym, and Yeniseisk which made up 
the Gulag Archipelago, some of them from anarchists they had 
known in America. . 

In Paris, to which Senya and Mollie moved in 1924, they 
lived in a room with Voline and his family, before moving in 
with yet another Russian anarchist fugitive, Jacques Doubinsky. 
In 1927, they joined Voline, Doubinsky, and Berkman in forming 
the Mutual Aid Group of Paris to assist fellow anarchist exiles, 
not only from Russia, but also from Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Bulgaria, penniless, without legal documents, and in constant 
danger of deportation, which in some cases would have meant 
certain death. At the same time, they joined Voline, Berkman, 
and others in denouncing the Organizational Platform drawn up by 
another Russian exile, Peter Arshinov, with the encouragement of 
Nestor Makhno. To Senya and Mollie, the Organizational 
Platform, with its call for a central executive committee, 
contained the seeds of authoritarianism and clashed with the 
basic anarchist principles of local autonomy and initiative. 
Senya and Voline drafted a reply to the Platform criticizing its 
“party spirit''. Mollie took a similar position. "Alas,'' she 
wrote in November, 1927, ''the entire spirit of the Platform is 
penetrated with the idea that the masses MUST BE POLITICALLY LED 
during the revolution. There is where the evil starts, all the 
rest...is mainly based on this idea. It stands for an Anarchist 
Communist Workers! Party, for an amy...for a system of defense 
of the revolution which will inevitably lead to the creation of 
a spying system, investigators, prisons and judges, 
consequently, a TCHEKA."' 

In order to eam a living, Senya had meanwhile taken up the 
profession of photography, for which he exhibited a remarkable 
talent, becoming the Nadar of the anarchist movement, with his 
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portraits of Berkman, Voline, and many other comrades, both well 
known and obscure, as well as a widely reproduced collage of the 
anarchist press. In 1929 Senya was invited to work in the 
studio of Sasha Stone in Berlin. There, assisted by Mollie, he 
remained until 1933, when Hitler's rise to power forced them to 
return to Paris, where they continued to live until the outbreak 
of the Second World War, working and writing occasional pieces 
for the anarchist press, including a moving poem by Senya on the 
Paris Commune ("'A sounding of the tocsin,/ A building of the 
barricades,/ A lifting of the standard,/ Vanguard of the 
proletariat.../ This was the Commune."'). 

During these years in exile in the 1920s and 1930s, Senya 
and Mollie received a steady stream of visitors—Harry Kelly, 
Rose Pesotta, Rudolf and Milly Rocker, among others—some of 
whom recorded their impressions of their old friends. Kelly, 
for example, found Mollie "as childlike in appearance as ever, 
and as idealistic too."" Emma Goldman, however, thought her too 
"narrow and fanatical,'' while Senya was always "ill and broken!"'. 
Emma again compared Mollie to Berkman as a young militant and a 
"fanatic to the highest degree. Mollie is a repetition in 
skirts. She is terribly sectarian, set in her notions, and has 
an iron will. No ten horses could drag her from anything she is 
for or against. But with it all she is one of the most 
genuinely devoted souls living with the fire of our ideal." 

The most emotional reunion of these years came in 1926, 
when Jack and Mary Abrams arrived from Russia, disenchanted with 
the Soviet system. For several weeks the four old comrades 
shared Senya and Mollie's room in Voline's flat, talking over 
old times and wondering what the future held in store, until the 
Abrams went on to Mexico, where they lived out the remainder of 
their lives. As for the other defendants in the 1918 trial, 
Lachowsky had moved to his native Minsk and was never heard from 
again, while Sam Lipman, having graduated as an agronomist and 
joined the Communist Party, worked as a specialist in this field 
until Stalin's Great Purge, when he was arrested and shot. His 
wife, Ethel, was sent to a Siberian prison camp for ten years 
and now resides in Moscow, alone and impoverished. Their only 
child, a son, was killed at the front during the war against 
Hitler. 
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Senya Fleshin and Mollie Steimer, Mexico City, 1951 
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The outbreak of the war in 1939 found Senya and Mollie in 
Paris. At first they were not molested, but before long their 
Jewish origins and anarchist convictions caught up with them. 

On May 18, 1940, Mollie was placed in an internment camp, while 
Senya, aided by French comrades, managed to escape to the 
unoccupied sector of the country. Somehow, Mollie secured her 
release, and the two were reunited in Marseilles, where they saw 
their old friend, Voline, for the last time in the autum of 
1941. Soon afterwards, they crossed the Atlantic and settled in 
Mexico City. ''How my heart aches for our forsaken beloved 

ones ,'' wrote Mollie to Rudolf and Milly Rocker in December 1942. 
"Who knows what will become of Voline, of all our Spanish 
friends, of our Jewish family! It is maddening!" 

For the next twenty years Senya operated his photographic 
studio in Mexico City under the name SEMO—for Senya and Mollie. 
During this time they formed a close relationship with the 
Spanish comrades of the Tierra y Libertad group, while remaining 
on affectionate terms with Jack and Mary Abrams, notwithstanding 
Jack's friendship with Trotsky, who had joined the colony of 
exiles in Mexico. Shortly before his death in 1953, Abrams was 
allowed to enter the United States to have an operation for 
throat cancer. "He was a dying man who could hardly move," 
their friend, Clara Larsen, recalled, "yet he was guarded by an 
FBI agent twenty-four hours a day!" 

Mollie, however, never returned to America. Friends and 
relatives had to cross the border and visit Mollie and Senya in 
Mexico City or Cuernavaca, to which they retired in 1963. When 
deported from the United States, Mollie had vowed to "advocate 
my idea, Anarchist Communism, in whatever country I shall be." 
In Russia, in Gemnany, in France, and now in Mexico, she 
remained faithful to her pledge. Fluent in Russian, Yiddish, 
English, German, French and Spanish, she corresponded with 
comrades and kept up with the anarchist press around the world. 
She and Senya received many visitors, including Rose Pesotta and 
Clara Larsen of New York, In 1976 they were filmed by a Dutch 
television crew working on a documentary about Emma Goldman, and 
in early 1980 they were filmed again by the Pacific Street 
Collective of New York, to whom they spoke of their beloved 
anarchism, which Alexander Berkman called "the finest thing that 
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humanity has ever thought of.'' In her last years, Mollie felt 
worn and tired. She was deeply saddened by the death of Mary 
Abrams in January, 1978. To the end, however, her revolutionary 
passion burned with an undiminished flame. 

Mollie died suddenly on July 23, 1980. Senya, himself weak 
and ailing, was crushed by her passing. He lingered on nearly a 
year, dying in Mexico on June 19, 1981. 


Salud, dear Mollie and Senya. Salud y Libertad! 
Paul Avrich 


Two Fighters: Mollie and Senya Fleshin 


Mollie Steimer and Simon Fleshin were part of an intimate 
circle of Russian comrades who found asylum in Germany in the 
Twenties. Their tireless activities and spirit of sacrifice 
were the backbone of the social movement. They were both young 
but they had already lived through many campaigns and crises. 

Mollie Steimer was born in a small village in Russia. Her 
parents emigrated to the United States in 1912 to provide a 
better future for their children. This was an illusion. Living 
conditions for new immigrants were very difficult at that time, 
especially for a family of five children. On the second day 
after their arrival, the girl was forced to take a job ina 
clothing factory to contribute to the support of the family. 
Working conditions in that industry were much worse than they 
are today. The work was exhausting, wages miserable. After 
work, Mollie went to school at night to get as much education as 
possible. 

Endowed by nature with great will power and a clear 
intelligence, her ardent mind was soon filled with revolutionary 
ideas. By 1917, after joining a union, she had learned about 
the anarchist movement. She devoted all her energies to it from 
then on. Mollie belonged to a group of young people dedicated 
to the cause with the greatest idealism. They were workers who 
fought for their daily bread against many hardships. Soon after 
the United States entered World War I the group, with tremendous 
effort and sacrifice, began to publish a modest Yiddish language 
periodical, The Storm, which fought against the great slaughter 
of peoples. When revolution broke out in Russia the young 
enthusiasts were firmly convinced that the social revolution 
was, at last, on the march to the new future. 

When the United States sent armed forces to Russia to fight 
the revolution, their group responded in opposition. ‘The small 
group published manifestoes attacking the government's move into 
Russia. An intense popular protest movement developed all over 
the country against the invasion. But a large part of her group 
had been arrested before then, in August, 1918. 
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Under the influence of the war psychosis at that time, they 
were treated very harshly, especially the men who were given the 
"third degree". One of the arrested men, Jacob Schwartz, was 
beaten so brutally during the police interrogation that he died 
before the trial. 

Jacob Abrams, Hyman Lachowsky and Samuel Lipman were each 
condemed to 20 years in prison, and Mollie Steimer was given a 
sentence of 15 years. The prisoners appealed the monstrous 
sentences to the Supreme Court, and a Defense Committee was 
organized which obtained their provisional freedom with bail of 
$10,000 for each of them. Mollie resumed her activities 
immediately to such an extent that she was arrested eleven times 
in the next eight months until she was finally locked up in the 
workhouse on Blackwell's Island in New York City. She remained 
there for six long months, held in complete isolation and under 
guard around the clock to make sure that she had no contact with 
other prisoners. ; 

During this time, the Supreme Court confirmed the sentence, 
and Mollie was transferred to the federal prison in Jefferson, 
Missouri. Her three comrades were taken to the prison in 
Atlanta, Georgia. In November, 1921, Mollie and her three 
friends were deported to Russia under the threat that if they 
ever returned to the United States they would have to complete 
their full sentences. 

Mollie left for Russia with the highest hopes, only to 
suffer great disappointment after her arrival. Many of her 
anarchist comrades were already in prison. Mollie, together 
with other militants, immediately undertook to help the other 
prisoners. In November, 1922, she was herself arrested together 
with Simon Fleshin, whom she met in Leningrad. Thanks to the 
intervention of a French anarcho-syndicalist delegation which 
happened to be in Moscow at that time, they were set free. 
However, a short time later, they were seized again. They were 
held week after week without any charges. Mollie declared a 
hunger strike which was joined by Fleshin and others in the same 
prison. The prisoners refused to take food for eight days until 
sentence was passed upon them. Almost all of the forty-nine 
comrades, including Mollie and Fleshin, were condemned to exile. 
Mollie and Fleshin were sentenced to three years in the 
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celebrated prison at Solovetsky Island. However, they were 
given the choice of internal exile or deportation from Russia, 
with the condition that if they ever returned to the country 
without permission of the government they would be shot. 

They both accepted deportation upon the advice of comrades. 
They reached Berlin in September, 1923, where Milly and I came 
to know them personally. We have been intimate friends ever 
since. I worked with them, and with Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman, in a committee to help our comrades imprisoned in 
Russia. Mollie and Fleshin then went to Paris. They returned 
to Berlin in 1929, where they remained until Hitler came to 
power. Later, they experienced the Nazi invasion and were able 
to escape to the south of France. They were able to escape to 
the New World with the help of friends in the United States. 

Senya Fleshin, Mollie's companion, was born in Kiev in 
1894. He joined the revolutionary movement when he was very 
young. He came to the United States in 1913 with his family. 

He soon joined the Union of Russian Workers of the United States 
and Canada. Then he started to work at the monthly publication, 
Mother Earth, edited by Enma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. 

When the Russian Revolution broke out, he returned to his 
country with the first group of political refugees. 

At the beginning, he worked with Alexander Schapiro, 
Vsevolod Eichenbaum Voline and other comrades. Then he went to 
the south where he participated in the underground movement 
against Petlura and Denikin. He was arrested three times by the 
"Whites'' while on dangerous missions, was tortured and condemned 
to death. His comrades were able to gain his freedom with 
bribes. Fleshin also participated in the Makhno Movement until 
he was arrested by the Tcheka at Kharkov together with Andrei 
Andreyev, the brothers, Joseph and Leon Goodman, and five other 
fighters. ‘The nine were condemmed to death, but the monstrous 
sentence was annulled by Lenin himself. Such things were still 
possible at that time. 

Fleshin participated actively in the work of the Nabat 
(Alarm) Confederation. He was arrested by the Tcheka with all 
the attending hardships. He was released again, and went to 
Leningrad where he worked for the Museum of the Revolution. At 
that time, the Russian comrades organized a committee together 
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with comrades in other countries to help prisoners all over 
Russia. Fleshin was in charge of providing food and clothing 
for the comrades at Archangel, and in the concentration camps in 
the North. Soon after his return, he was arrested together with 
forty-eight comrades, although they were not accused of anything 
more than helping their imprisoned comrades. His trial ended 
with his deportation from Russia, November 27, 1923. 

Mollie and Senya have been living in Mexico for many years. 
They earn their living as good photographers. Their house is 
always a center for social fighters expelled from their 
homelands who find asylum in Mexico. They are not happy in 
their exile. They have adapted themselves to their situation as 
best they can, with complaints and laments, overcoming the 
difficulties that they face. They serve the great cause of 
human liberation with all their resources and capacities, with 
the same faithfulness and self-sacrifice as in the golden days 
of their youth. 

Rudolf Rocker 

Tierra y Libertad Mexico, July, 1972 (Memorial Tribute) 





Letter to Freedom 
The Communists are Jailers 





Comrades and Friends: 

Lozovsky, Chicherin and Trotsky are deliberately lying when 
they say that no anarchists are being held in prison, as you can 
see in the attached report on the persecution of anarchists and 
other left revolutionists. It is surely not in their interest 
to let the world know that communist prisons are overflowing 
with political prisoners today just as in the days of the tzar. 
So they hide the truth with impudence. 

When I reached Russia at the end of 1920, I found many of 
my anarchist comrades in jail. The few who were still free were 
so frightened that they did not want to get together for fear 
that the government would suspect a ''conspirative'’ meeting. I 
immediately concerned myself with the fate of those in prison 
and did what I could to help them. But it is more difficult to 
help a political prisoner in Soviet Russia than in any 
capitalist country. The communists very rarely put a political 
opponent on trial. During my stay in Russia hundreds of 
rebellious idealists were sent to prison, to concentration camps 
or to exile. Very few of them ever had a trial. Ordinarily, 
the local political department sends a package of accusatory 
papers to the administrative committee in Moscow, and this 
committee decides the issue in the ''absence"' of the accused. 

Often people are arrested and accused in secret. In such 
cases, the efforts of relatives to learn where the victims are 
being held are frustrated because the political department 
refuses to give them any information. An eloquent example is 
the case of David Kogan and Ivan Akhtirsky, two old anarchists 
who were active during and before the revolution in Russia. 
Remaining faithful to their ideals they continued their 
anarchist propaganda under the soviet '"'government''. These two 
comrades were arrested in October, 1922. Since then, relatives 
and friends have been trying to find out where they are, but in 
vain. 

No one knows what happened to these two idealists. Are 
they alive? Have they been shot? We do not know, and the 
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omipotent officialdom refuses to say what has happened to them. 
When Maria Veger — Akhtirsky's comrade - tried to get 
information about him, the chief of the St. Petersburg political 
department, Maysing, answered, ''Forget about him! You will see 
Akhtirsky when you will be with him in person." 

A great many political prisoners are sick with scurvy, 
malaria, tuberculosis because of the terrible conditions in the 
prisons: dampness, dirt, lack of fresh air and nutrition. A 
week does not pass without a hunger strike somewhere, or an 
attempt at suicide to protest the miserable treatment to which 
they are subjected in the communist jails. 

The help that we can give the prisoners is to provide them 
with food, clothing, tobacco and books. We need funds to carry 
on. I address this appeal to all men and women with a sense of 
justice to help the imprisoned revolutionaries who are suffering 
today in Russia's jails. 

Friends and comrades: I speak to you in the name of the 
idealists who have given their lives for a cause that they 
sincerely believed would liberate mankind from its unhappy 
existence. Give them your hand in their hour of need. Help 
them morally as well as materially. Protest against the 
continuing persecution of revolutionists in "'socialist'' Russia. 
Don't be deceived, and don't let others be deceived by the 
shameless lying propaganda of the Communists. 

Mollie Steimer, May, 1924 
(Freedom, an anarchist journal published in London, 
England, founded by Peter Kropotkin) (Memorial Tribute) 


Statement by Mollie Steimer in Film, "Anarchism In America" 


eS 


Narration: 

Ironically, our exploration of anarchism in the United 
States, took us to Cuernavaca, Mexico. Mexico had become the 
land of exile for many anarchists. Among them, a remarkable 
couple, Mollie Steimer and her lifelong companion, Senya 
Fleshin. Like Emma Goldman, her friend and comrade, Mollie had 
emigrated to the United States when she was in her early teens. 


Mollie Steimer: 

When I was in Russia and I lived through the pogroms on the 
Jews, or when I saw the soldiers going to the war — there was 
war Russia, Japan. And I saw the soldiers, peasants, going to 
war and how the cossacks treated them, as if they were cattle, I 
thought it was because it is Russian Czarism, brutality of the 
Czar. I imagined that in America, the people are better, that 
the people are finer, they have more sentiment, more 
understanding of liberty and would not mistreat one another. 

But then, when I saw the persecution in the United States during 
the war...First it began when we had the meetings against the 
war, especially the last meeting when Emma and Sasha were 
arrested. They treated us, oh, they, they went with the sticks 
as if, well there was no consideration for the human being 
whatsoever. Then is when I realized that any government, 
whether it is czarist government, or American democracy, or any 
liberal regime: Those who have power, misuse their power against 
the weaker individual or the masses, who are not armed and 
cannot defend themselves. And I wasn't surprised anymore no 
matter what they did. I expected the worst. 


Narration: 

Emma Goldman once described Mollie Steimer as having an 
iron will and a tender heart. At age 20, Mollie was part of a 
New York anarchist group that published an underground 
newspaper. In 1918, she and her comrades were arrested for 
distributing leaflets protesting American intervention in 
Russia. One of the young anarchists was beaten to death by the 
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police. Mollie and the others were convicted of violating the 
Espionage Act. At the trial, Mollie's spirited self defense 
made headlines. 

She declared, "Individual freedom shall prevail in the full 
sense of the word. To the fulfillment of this idea, I shall 
devote all my energy and, if necessary, render my life for it." 
She was sentenced to 15 years at the Federal Penitentiary in 
Jefferson City, Missouri. But she was only to serve a fraction 


of her tern. 


Mollie Steimer: 

Finally, in 1921, I was called to the office in Jefferson, 
Missouri, and told that I am to be deported, and that I am to 
sign these and these papers. I declined. I said, "IT don't want 
to be deported. I don't want to be pardoned. You sentenced me}; 
when all political prisoners will be freed, I will be freed." 
And I went back to my cell. When I was told that the boys are 
already in Ellis Island, and they're only waiting for me, that I 
should accept, I did not sign the paper in any event, and I 
said, "I'm not going to leave because there is a railroad 
strike. And I'm not going to go on a train that's led by 
scabs.'"' So I was kept for 10 days longer until the strike was 
finished. When the strike was finished, they took me. But I 
never signed my deportation papers. This I never did. Or, call 
them liberation or deportation or whatever it was, I never 
signed them. 

My anticipation was that I'm going to a country where there 
is a revolution. But that the revolution took the wrong road, 
because they have a government, a police regime, and that I 
will...that the anarchists will have to continue the struggle. 
But there is a revolution, and I went with a certain enthusiasm 
because there was an uprising against the oppression. That 
there will be a struggle there was no doubt in me. 

The Film was produced by Pacific Street Films 


Statements About Their Arrests in the Soviet Union 
Affidavit 
Mollie Steimer. Born Nov. 1897, Dunaovtzi, Ukraine 
(Refers to experience up to time of deportation 
in September, 1923) 


Coming from the station at 12 A.M., Nov. 1, 1922, I found 
my room locked up and watched by two soldiers and one agent of 
the ''GPU'' dressed in civil clothes. The last inquired my name, 
and then told me that I am under arrest, and must come with him 
to the headquarters of the ''GPU''. The house was full of people 
who were detained though they were all patients who came to the 
doctor (in whose house I occupied a room) for medical aid. Not 
only they, but even two professors that visited the doctor's 
daughter who was seriously ill, were kept as prisoners for 3 
days together with the others. 

On the second day of my arrest I was called before the 
agent Shmitkov. To his questions I refused to answer but 
demanded to know why I was arrested. "You are accused of 
participating in an underground organization which is rendering 
aid to the imprisoned Anarchists and of having connections with 
Europe and America," he replied. "How do you come to call the 
Society which aids the imprisoned Anarchists, an ‘underground 
organization'?' I asked. 'Only several days ago, I visited the 
"GPU" on behalf of Comrade Nicolaev. Our society had delegated 
to you Tatyana Polosova, Fleshin, and myself countless times on 
behalf of different comrades, and you always accepted us as 
delegates of a known organization. Why do you suddenly call it 
underground, and consider it counter—revolutionary?" Instead of 
a reply, he changed the subject and asked how it was that I 
should correspond with such counter—revolutionists as Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman. Naturally, a discussion began 
about the meaning of the words "'counter-revolutionary.'"' But the 
man is so narrow-minded and one-sided, that I saw no sense in 
discussing with him and left the room. 

Shortly afterwards, I was taken to the house of Preliminary 
Confinement. We were 29 anarchists arrested this time, and 
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though we were all taken to another prison, yet we were certain 
that we will soon be free and that our arrest is due to the fact 
that the great holiday—November 7th—had to be celebrated... 

However, on the third week of our imprisonment that same 
Shmitkov handed me over (in written form) the following 
sentence; 'Mollie Steimer, two years exile in Obdorsk, Siberia." 
Comrade Fleshin received the same sentence. We immediately sent 
a statement to the ''GPU"' declaring a hunger strike as a protest 
against such action and demanding freedom. The strike began on 
the 17th of November and on the 18th at 8 P.M. we were released 
on the following conditions: Not to leave Petrograd and to call 
upon the '"'GPU'' within 2 days. There we were asked to give a 
written statement that we will not carry on any anarchist 
propaganda. This we refused to do. We were then told that we 
may soon be sent to Siberia, or, if we agree, we will be 
provided with the necessary documents to go to Europe. 

At that time, some French Anarcho-Syndicalists who were 
delegated to Russia to attend the International Congress of the 
Red Trade Unions, learned about this case, and questioned 
Lozovsky about the banditism that I and Fleshin are guilty of. 
They have also written a letter of protest to Trotsky. As a 
result of their intercession, we were not troubled by the ''GPU" 
for several months time. 

July 9, 1923, 1 o'clock at night, I was aroused by steps 
and loud voices in the corridor and before I could comprehend 
anything, there was a sharp knocking at the door. To the 
question who is it, came the reply that Steimer and Fleshin are 
wanted by the 'GPU''. As the door was opened 7 men rushed in 
wild fashion, pointing their revolvers at us. They ordered us 
both to lift our hands up. We were searched, then told to show 
the place we occupy. After searching the small room for 3 
hours, they picked up some of the books and pamphlets which are 
legally sold even in the Russian book stores. Then the head of 
the gang, Ivanov, read to us the order of our arrest. We were 
taken to the inside prison of the ''GPU,"' Gorohovaya Street No. 123 

On the 11th of the same month, I was questioned by Ivanov: 

Q. You are an Anarchist? 
A. Yes. 
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. Do you know Maria Veger? 

. I refuse to answer. 

. Do you know Elexey Olonetsky? 

. I refuse to answer. 

. Maria Veger reads lectures on Anarchism before 
groups of students, is it not so? 

. I refuse to answer. 

. You are having Anarchist gatherings? 

. I refuse to answer. 

. Have you been to the Government Engineering School 
on July 3rd? 

. Yes, I was there. 

. What did you do there? 

. I inquired about the text books belonging to Marcus 
Kamchi; he is now under arrest and he wants his 
books so that he could continue his studies. 

(Afterwards, I found out that because of my visit to this 
school, the young student, Petrov, was arrested on suspicion of 
having connection with Anarchists. He was expelled from school 
and sentenced to two years exile.) 

We were kept in the ''inside'' prison for 4 days. They were 
dreadful days and nights. Those tiny bits of dark holes which 
are called cells there, are actually full of insects: lice and 
bedbugs. All the while one is forced to scratch and pick...1 
thought I'd go mad. I never slept during these 4 days and 4 
nights we spent there. Finally, we (I say 'we'' because at that 
time we were 41 Anarchists arrested and all were kept in. the 
"inside'' prison) decided to use every possible means and force 
them to remove us from there. We all sent statements demanding 
immediate removal and threatened to make an obstruction should 
our demand be ignored. 

At last we were taken to the house of Preliminary 
Confinement. There the politicals were separated from the 
criminals and kept in different conditions. The few 
improvements the politicals enjoyed were first won in 1921 after 
a 10-days' hunger strike. However, the government tries every 
now and then to take back the few privileges. 
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Thus, when I was brought to this prison I was placed in the 
criminal corridor and in criminal conditions, which are as 
follows: 

At 8 A.M., a cup of hot water and one pound of bread. 

At 10 o'clock 15 minutes recreation. 

At 12 o'clock a cup of watery, grayish-looking, stinking 
soup and a piece of meat which is so hard and smells so badly 
that it is impossible to eat it. 

At 6 o'clock we had the same meal as that at 12. 

Visits lasting 15 minutes could be obtained only through 
special permissions. 

The improvements the politicals won were: 

(1) Two hours recreation; 

(2) The right of visits with relatives; 

(3) The use of the prison library twice a week. 

(4) The right to have one person who would represent the 
politicals before the 'GPU''. Also the food was 
somewhat better. 

On the 21st of July, I was called for a "hearing.'' It was 
in the office of the prison. Again I found myself before 
Ivanov. 

"You are accused of working in an underground organization 
and of having connections with Europe, under Section 60" 
(Criminal Code). Saying this, he handed me the accusation (in 
written from). ''Sign here,'' he commanded. I refused to sign 
and asked for a more clear explanation. 'You are having 
gatherings with workers and students where you are carrying on 
Anarchist propaganda.!' 

"Can you prove this?'' I asked. 

"No, not exactly, we have enough grounds to suspect that." 

"Will you try us?" 

"Nothing of the kind,'' came the sharp reply. 'Your case 
will be sent to Moscow and that's all." 

"Why do you keep me in criminal conditions?" 

"Because there is an order from Moscow to cease giving more 
privileges to politicals than to criminals. Secondly, you must 
be isolated from the others." 

After this conversation, I sent a statement to the ''GPU" 
demanding political conditions. On the 26th of July, I received 
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a note of refusal signed by Zbrnev, a member of the Presidium of 
the Petrograd "GPU". While having my 15 minutes recreation in 
the yard, I noticed a familiar face through one of the windows. 
It was Maria Veger. She too was kept in criminal conditions. 
For exchanging a few words with her, the prison administration 
started up a terrible noise. From all sides the keepers came 
running as if something extraordinarily terrible happened. I 
was taken back to the cell and threatened with the dark hole if 
I ever dared to speak to another prisoner. It was impossible to 
stand such treatment any longer, and on the 27th of July I 
declared a hunger-strike, demanding political conditions. Maria 
Veger also began hunger-striking for the same demands. Lida 
Surkova, L. S. R. Zal Banzino, non-partisan, and S. Fleshin, 
Anarchist, joined us. 

On the third day of the strike, Ivanov entered my cell, 
saying: 

"You will be given the right of visits and political 
conditions in general, but we cannot give the same to Maria 
Veger.'"' 

"Why ,'' I asked in astonishment, "we are both here on the 
same charge?" 

"Because she is a criminal,'' he answered. ''She was 
sentenced to 2 years exile in Archangelsk and escaped from there 
before even 6 months had passed."" (In 1921 Maria Veger was 
arrested as an Anarchist. The charge against her was ''counter— 
revolution'' because Anarchist literature was found in her room. 
She spent 3 months in the Moscow prison, in the Butyrki, and got 
sick with scurvy there. She was sentenced to two years exile in 
Archangelsk, where she again spent 6 months and finally 
succeeded in walking away from that damnable place). 

Naturally, I became very indignant listening to such a 
ridiculous statement made by a representative of the Bolshevist 
government, and reminded him of the countless rebels who escaped 
from prison as well as exile and how happy all right-thinking 
men and women are when such an escape is made successfully. I 
mentioned the names of the highest Boshevist leaders who escaped 
from various prisons, and told him that if she, Maria Veger, is 
a criminal because she escaped from exile, then certainly the 
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most idolized Communists at the head of the government are all 
criminals. He then slammed the door, and I never saw him again. 

I was locked up in the cell without anybody interfering 
with me. Each day the nurse passed by, and looking in through 
the hole in the door, she inquired how I was. Besides the 
prison trusty, who asked whether I wanted some hot water, 
whenever he passed by, the keeper peeped in—through the hole— 
every now and then, and that was all. 

On the 3rd of August the head doctor entered my cell. I 
was then unable to walk and there was a terrible evil odor 
coming from my mouth. I was so weak that I had difficulty in 
lifting my hands or head and could not keep my eyes open. He 
examined me and said: "You can hold out one more day, and if you 
do not take any food until tomorrow, we shall take you to the 
hospital and feed you forcibly." As a result of his report to 
the ''GPU,"' Zbrnev came the next day, and gave in to our demands . 

Twenty-two days later (August 26) this same Zbrnev came to 
the House of Preliminary Confinement, and read the sentences to 
15 Anarchists (of the 41 who were arrested 26 were released. ) 
The rest were suspected of carrying on Anarchist propaganda, and 
were sentenced, without trial, to various terms of exile. The 
sentence of Fleshin and myself, read: ''To be expelled from the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic for ever." 

September 26th, Kolosov—agent of the ''GPU''—gave us the 
passports and tickets to board the ship which left Petrograd 
Sept. 27, 1923, for Stettin, Germany. ‘ 

(Signature) Mollie Steimer. 
Certified before the Mayor of Drancy (Seine), France. 
Jan. 10th, 1925 (Seal and signature of Mayor) 


Statement by Mollie Steimer 
(Covers material till deportation, September, 1923) 

Russia of today is a great prison where every individual 
who is known not to be in full agreement with the Communists is 
spied upon and booked by the ''GPU" (Tcheka) as an enemy of the 
government. No one can receive books, newspapers, or even a 
plain letter from his relatives without control of the censor. 
This institution which keeps the people in absolute ignorance of 
all news detrimental to the interests of the Bolshevists is now 
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better organized and more strict than was the famous Black 
Cabinet under Czar Nicholas II. 

The prisons and concentration camps of Moscow, Petrograd, 
Kharkov, Odessa, Tashkent, Vologda, Archangel, Solovki, and 
Siberia are filled with revolutionaries who do not agree with 
the tyrannical regime enforced by the Bolsheviks. The inhuman 
treatment that those people receive at the hands of their 
jailers can have only one purpose: that is, to wear them out 
physically and mentally so that their lives may become a mere 
burden to them. 

To mention a few instances within my personal knowledge: 

Maria Korshunova, a young Anarchist, while under arrest in 
Petrograd, was continually dragged from one jail to another. At 
the end of 1922 she received a sentence of ten years! solitary 
confinement and was taken from Petrograd to the Moscow jail 
where she was supposed to serve her sentence. But she had not 
been there a month when she was suddenly carried off to 
Cheliabinsk, Siberia. Here our young comrade thought she would 
be let alone for a time. But no sooner had she received the 
first letter from her mother when again she was shipped off to 
another place, this time to Viatka, which is one of the worst 
prisons in Russia, notorious for filth and starvation 
conditions, and, what is worst of all, for the outrageous 
conduct of the men keepers—''comrades'', they are called—towards 
their helpless victims, the women prisoners. Since Maria 
Korshunova was transferred to that place of torture, no letter 
has been received from her and no news about her has reached the 
outside world. 

This comrade is well known among the Petrograd workers as a 
woman revolutionary of great idealism and sincerity. She has 
often been compared with Sofia Perovskaya. 

Another example: 

Two years ago, Maria Veger, an Anarchist of many years 
standing, and a teacher by profession, was arrested as a result 
of a search in her home, where literature consisting of copies 
of the London Freedom and Arbeiter Freind, the Freie Arbeiter 
Stinmme (N.Y.), and some books on Anarchism (were found. Ed.) 

After being held for several months in the Moscow prison, 
where she became sick with the tsinga (scurvy), Maria finally 
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received a sentence of two years' exile in Archangel in the 
North. The official document which was handed to her read: ''Two 
years exile in the city of Archangel for counter—revolution."' 

In Archangel, Maria Veger underwent extreme suffering. 
Malaria, a common disease in this swamp region, was added to 
scurvy. When an opportunity afforded itself, Maria escaped and 
returned to Petrograd. But she did not remain long at liberty. 
In July, 1923, when 41 Anarchists were arrested in Petrograd, 
Maria Veger was among them. The agents of the ''GPU"' treated her 
with special brutality. Whereas all the other prisoners, of 
whom I was one, were kept at the headquarters of the "GPU" for 
four days before being transferred to another prison, Maria was 
held there for nearly two weeks. 

The prison of the ''GPU'' is not the heavenly home of leisure 
the Bolsheviks and their agents would have the world believe. I 
was locked up in a cell that was a closed box. It was provided 
with a small hole the size of a drinking cup through which air 
is supposed to enter, but no air enters because the corridor 
into which this hole leads also has no ventilation. A faint 
lamp burns day and night in this closed box, causing severe pain 
in the eyes. There is nothing but a wooden bench to lie upon; 
lice, bedbugs and other vermin eat your flesh and make life a 
burden to you. The quiet of this dim, evil-smelling cell is 
broken only by the ridicule and brutality of a "comrade" jail- 
keeper. 

The ''GPU'' representatives knew what these conditions meant 
to the sick Maria Veger, and they purposely tortured her. Each 
day she was called to the office and asked to give them 
"information," for which they promised to remove her to another 
jail where life was not so miserable. When finally convinced 
that she would rather die than give lying "information'' about 
her comrades, the Tchekists ordered Maria Veger transferred to 
the ''Home of Preliminary Detention," where she was strictly 
isolated and kept on the regime of the ''common criminal." 

The treatment in my own case was far from being endurable. 
Like the other politicals, I was denied the most elementary 
prison rights, scoffed at and ridiculed by the prison 
administration as well as by the higher authorities. For 
speaking to Maria when seeing her through the window, I was 
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threatened with the dungeon. Being unable to endure such an 
existence any longer, denied a trial, and held under criminal 
conditions, we declared a hunger-strike, demanding better 
conditions and the right of visits. On the seventh day of our 
hunger-strike, after the prison doctor stated that we could not 
hold out any longer and that we must be forcibly fed, one of the 
"GPU" chiefs visited us and granted our demands. But before 
they were granted another comrade prisoner of mine was called by 
the prosecuting attorney and asked if he could not use his 
influence with me to induce me to eat. He said he could not. 
The prosecuting attorney then said to him angrily: ''Then she 
will be forcibly fed. Does she think she is dealing with the 
American police?" He spoke as if the brutal methods of the 
American police were tenderness itself compared with what he and 
his comrades intended to do. 

The physical state of Comrade Maria Veger was becoming 
worse every day, but the prison doctor said he could do nothing 
for her under the conditions. In spite of the fact that she was 
seriously ill, Maria was finally condemned to three years exile 
in the Solovetz Monastery, the dreaded prison situated on an 
island in the White Sea, to which boats go but twice a year. 
This penalty amounted in fact to a death sentence, considering 
the condition of our comrade. 

On September 16th Maria was sent away to serve the term 
imposed upon her, but a week afterwards word came that she was 
being sent back to Petrograd. After a two days' struggle with 
the "GPU" officials, I finally obtained permission to see her. 

Burning with a high fever, and hardly able to stand on her 
feet, Maria related to me the story of her journey which I shall 
tell here in brief: 

When brought to the Vologda prison, which is half way from 
Petrograd to Archangel, the local "GPU'' declared that Maria 
would not be sent any further, because all prisons and 
concentration camps of Archangel and vicinity (including 
Solovetz Monastery) were so overcrowded that the local 
authorities had resolved to accept no more prisoners. Maria was 
kept in Vologda for several days, and then sent back, together 
with a number of other politicals. She was shuffled back and 
forth, various prisons refusing to accept her for lack of space. 
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No political knows where he will really serve his terms of 
exile, and none of his friends know. 

I had an opportunity to talk to Maria Veger. She made no 
complaint about her own miserable condition, but she spoke of 
what should be done for those prisoners who had just been 
returned to Petrograd. She was particularly anxious about the 
fate of one woman who had been refused a visit of her seven— 
year-old boy, and asked that everything possible be done for 
her, as the woman was physically too weak to endure the 
suffering to which she was being subjected. We got no further 
in our conversation because a guard compelled us to terminate 
the "visit." 

Comrade Veger parted from me with the following words: 

"Tell the comrades abroad to organize and unite all their 
forces. Let them not be discouraged by the situation in Russia. 
On the contrary, tell them they must make use of our experience 
and be well prepared for the coming world revolution." 

I left her with a heavy heart. While the Commmists are 
issuing long protests against the persecution of political 
prisoners (they mean only Communists) in "capitalist" countries 
they themselves are imposing savage sentences upon their 
opponents and are forcing many of our best comrades to die 
slowly in the jails and concentration camps, and hundreds of 
others to suffer the bitter pangs of hunger and the unbearable 
cold of northern Russia and Siberia. The real revolutionaries 
of Russia today are exiled and cut off from the entire world 
forbidden the right of communication with any loving person 
except the damable spies who are forever shadowing their 
footsteps. 


(Signature) Mollie Steimer. 
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Paris, December 24, 1924. 
Affidavit of S. 1. Fleshin 
(Covers deportation, September, 1923) 
I was arrested five times: 

(1) In November 1918, with the other delegates to the 
Second Conference of Anarcho-Syndicalists. By order of the 
Vetcheka. An hour or two later, no examination having taken 
place and no accusation having been brought forward, I was 
released with the other delegates. 

(2) On January 10, 1920, in Kharkov, in the Anarchist Club, 
by order of the Special Department of the Army. The order 
referred to the arrest of all Anarchists, to the carrying out of 
a search and to the closing of the Club. Was transferred, with 
the other Anarchists, to the prison of the Special Department. 
No accusation was brought forward. There was no examination. 
About 40 in all were arrested. Conditions of confinement were 
bad. Cellar of the former residence of the Governor-General, 
divided up in wooden partitions, making small cells literally 
packed with people—like herrings in a barrel. There were no 
beds, no chairs. Food consisted of badly baked black bread and 
water. After a collective protest of all the imprisoned 
Anarchists, one part of the comrades, together with those who 
were accidentally captured on the day of the arrest, were 
released; the rest were transferred to a more spacious cell on 
the first floor and were given boiled water. We had to sit or 
lie on the floor, as the cell was absolutely empty. We thus 
remained for 9 days. After a sharp protest had been sent to the 
Chief of the Special Department, Dukelsky, in which we demanded 
our release, our representative was called out and told that we 
would be released, but that our Club would be closed and our 

literature confiscated. We demanded explanations, but none were 
given. After a prolonged row with the authorities we were able 
to get the confiscated literature returned: among these books 
were works of Kropotkin, Bakunin, Tolstoy and others. The 
Anarchist. Club was closed for ever. 

(3) After the Club had been closed, the anarchist groups 
"Nabat" ("Alarm") and '"Vol'noye Bratstvo'' ("Free Brotherhood'') 
opened a book store in which Anarchist literature was being 
sold. Individual arrests of Anarchists, usually caught in the 
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streets, ceaselessly continued. In May, 1920, the printing 
plant of the 'Vol'noye Bratstvo"' was confiscated while all the 
workmen of the publishing house were arrested. As secretary of 
the publishing department I had to carry on lengthy negotiations 
with the Chairman of the All-Ukrainian Tcheka » Mantsev, for the 
return of the printing plant and the release of the workmen. 
These negotiations lasted a month and gave no results. 

About the beginning of June, 1920, as I was returning to 
our book store from one of these negotiating visits, I was met 
at the door by three military men who directed their revolvers 
at me. I was taken into the book store, which was packed with 
people. Many of our comrades were there as well as many casual 
visitors who had come in to buy books. An order of arrest, 
issued by the Special Department of the South Western Front, was 
presented to all; this order also enjoined a search to be made 
and the store to be closed. The search was made » books being 
thrown down to the floor, while the tchekists—there were about 
30 of them—trampled over them. Nothing but published 
literature was found and this was stated in the act that was 
drawn up. We were kept till the evening as ina trap. Over 100 
people were thus captured. The Commandant of the Special 
Department came in the evening; he examined everyone's 
documents, releasing most of the people. Twenty-seven 
Anarchists, under a heavy escort, were sent to the prison of the 
Special Department. 

We were given a cell which could not hold more than 15 
persons. Upon our arrival the number of people in that cell was 
already 43. There was, for every three of us, a wooden plank, 
without any bedclothes. The filth was terrible. Swarms of 
parasites. Our cell was shared by Denikin officers and by all 
sorts of speculators. They were all exceedingly terrorized and 
were afraid to talk aloud; they walked on tip-toe. They were 
being systematically scared by threats that they would be shot. 
On the very first night of our arrival two of the prisoners were 
called out and were told to take their belongings with them. 
They dressed, said good-bye and left. A few minutes later we 
heard shots fired in the court yard. No one could sleep. We 
overheard, later, a conversation between two sentries to the 
effect that the red amy soldiers who had shot these two men 
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quarreled over the boots of their victims. As we found out 
afterwards, a red army soldier obtains, for each execution, the 
clothes and the belongings of the man he shoots. 

As soon as we were brought to the Special Department one of 
the arrested comrades, Andrey Andreev, an old Anarchist who had 
spent years of hard labor under the Tzarist regime, declared a 
hunger-strike, demanding his release. On the next day all were 
released with the exception of nine persons: Andrey Andreev, 
Joseph Gotman, Isaak Teper, Siomka Kievsky, Lea Gotman, Fanny 
Avrutskaya, Katya Kharkovskaya, Rebecca Yaroshevskaya and 
myself. These nine were accused, by word of mouth, of having 
had relations with Makhno. Three days later we all declared a 
hunger-strike, demanding our release. The role of warden in 
this prison was carried out by Don and Kuban Cossacks who had 
carried out similar functions under the Tzarist regime. Their 
behavior towards the prison inmates was truly savage. On the 
fifth day of our hunger-strike Lea Gotman, very weak and barely 
able to walk, walked by my cell's peep-hole. She stopped for a 
while close by and asked me for a cigarette. I had barely time 
to take the box of cigarettes out of my pocket, when I heard a 
dull thud on a body, a fall and a scream from Lea. I jumped to 
the peep-hole: Lea was on the floor, and over her stood one of 
the wardens with his rifle close to her body, shouting: ''Get up, 
you cursed rascal of a woman''....and coarse swear-words 
followed.... 

Blood rushed to my head and, in my madness, I began hitting 
the door with my feet and fists; the other comrades joined in 
and for a few minutes the whole corridor was transformed in an 
incessant rumble, until the Commandant made his appearance. We 
protested against such brutal conduct. All he said was: ''Send 
in your complaint."'.... 

I was called out for examination on the sixth day of the 
hunger-strike. I was weak and was supported by two red army 
soldiers. The magistrate who examined me was a young man (a 
sailor whose name escapes me). At the hearing were present: The 
Chief of the Special Department of the Staff of the South 
Wester Front, Evdokimov; the President of the All—Ukrainian 
Tcheka, Mantzev; the President of the Kharkov Tcheka, Ivanov, 
and the President of the All-Russian Tcheka, Dzerzhinsky, who 
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had at that time arrived in Kharkov with special instructions to 
fight Anarchism and rebellion in the Ukraine. I was presented, 
verbally, with the accusation of having had relations with 
Makhno. I demanded documentary evidence establishing such 
relations. Evdokimov showed me a leaflet printed by the Makhno 
amy against the Soviet Power in the comer of which the words 
"to Joseph! were written in ink, and stated that this leaflet 
was sent by Makhno to Joseph Gotman and was found in our book 
store during the search. 'This is clear fraud" I replied and 
demanded the act drawn up during the search which gave the list 
of what was found while it was carried out. Evdokimov asked for 
the document from the examining magistrate; the latter did not 
exactly know where it was. I then produced, from my pocket, the 
copy of this act which had been handed to me as secretary of the 
publishing department. The magistrate turns pale and begins to 
lose his wits; the officials make their exit. I refuse to speak 
and am brought back to my cell. 

On the eleventh day of Andrey Andreev's hunger-strike 
(which was the eighth day for all the others) we were told that 
our demands would be acceded to; we shall all be released, but 
not before we shall be brought to Moscow. We accepted, and 
ceased our hunger-strike. All the nine of us were transferred 
to a separate, large, clean and light cell. We stayed there 
three days and then all of us were gradually released in 
Kharkov. 

As an after-effect of this detention, Katya Kharkovskaya 
developed consumption and soon died. The Anarchist printing 
plant was confiscated for ever. The book store was reopened but 
was definitely demolished in November, 1920. 

(4) In Petrograd. I was awakened at 2 A.M. on November 1, 
1922 by a knock on the door. Upon opening the door, seven men, 
amed with riles and revolvers, threw themselves into the room. 
"Hands up! Where are the firearms?''—these were the shouts I 
heard, and I felt on my temple the cold steel of a revolver. 
When the light was switched on I saw three men in civilian 
clothes, one woman, two red amy officers, the house 
superintendent and the flat holders standing at the door. This 
group was headed by the magistrate attached to Anarchist cases, 
Shmidkoff. I was shown an order of the Petrograd ''GPU"' for the 
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arrest of Mollie Steimer and myself, and for a search in my 
room. One of the Tchekists directed his revolver at me and 
asked where Steimer was. I refused to answer. The search 
lasted for over two hours. Nothing but a few letters from 
relatives and from friends abroad was found together with some 
old Anarchist newspapers, journals and books. 

About 5 A.M. I was brought to the Inner Prison of the ''GPU"' 
on the Gorokhovaya Street. I met, in the Commandant's office, a 
number of comrades arrested that same night. There were _ 
altogether 29 arrests. I was put into a solitary cell. This is 
one of the prisons set up by the Soviet Power. It is an 
ordinary private flat divided up, by wooden partitions, into 4A, 
solitary cells. Each cell is about 3 steps long by 1 1/2 steps 
wide. Half of the cell is occupied by a plank with no mattress. 
Electricity is burning day and night, as there is no other 
source of light. There is absolutely no air. All the prisoners 
stand close to the opening in the door through which food is 
handed in, so that they may breathe some air at least. Food in 
utterly unpalatable; a soup that reminds one of dishwater; one 
pound of black bread very badly baked and boiled water. This is 
all. Yet, all this was but half of the misfortune. The 
greatest nightmare were the parasites. The place was reeking 
with them; a piece of bread lying on the table would soon became 
a moving mass. No one was able to have a minute's sleep while 
staying in this cell. 

On the second night, I was called out at 2 A.M. for 
examination. I was examined by the magistrate Shmidkov and his 
assistant, Kondratief. I was accused, verbally, of having 
transgressed Section 60, 62 and 63 of the Criminal Code which 
referred to appeal to counter-revolutionary rebellion with a 
view of overthrowing the Power of Soviets and relations, for 
that end, with foreign bodies. When I asked for the evidence, 
Shmidkov replied that the fact that I was a member of the 
"Society to Aid the Imprisoned Anarchists", that this 
organization was illegal and that I, together with other 
comrades, had been corresponding upon matters concerning that 
organization with comrades living abroad, was sufficient. I 
refused to reply to any question and was sent back to my cell. 
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At 7 A.M. all the Anarchists were packed off to the House 
of Preliminary Detention on the Shpalernaya Street. 

Many of the comrades were released in the third week of 
confinement. To those that remained the sentence was read 
exiling them to different parts of Siberia. Comrade Steimer and 
myself obtained 2 years' exile to Obdorsk. As a protest, we 
both declared a hunger-strike. After one day's strike all were 
released on the signed understanding that they would not leave 
Petrograd and would present themselves the next day to the 
"IGPU" —- 

Some of those who came the next day were asked to sign an 
understanding that they would not participate in any Anarchist 
work. Steimer and myself refused to give such an understanding. 
The representative of the "GPU" then declared as follows: "In 
such case, you will have to reproach but yourself if, after a 
while, we shall again arrest you and exile you to Siberia. If, 
however, you are willing, the "GPU" is ready to give you 
Passports that would enable you to go abroad." We accepted the 
latter proposition. 

The Anarchist and Syndicalist delegates to the Red Trade 
Union International Congress were, at that time, in Moscow. 
Their intervention stopped our deportation. 

(5) In Petrograd. At 1 A.M. on July 9th, 1923, our room 
was visited by the examining magistrate, Ivanov, of the 
Petrograd ''GPU'', accompanied by six Tchekists. An order was 
shown for the arrest of Mollie Steimer and myself and for the 
carrying out of a house-search. The latter lasted for about 
three hours. Nothing except Anarchist literature was found. 

An ambush was set up in our flat. The flat belonged to a 
medical practitioner who received many visits from patients. 
During four days, all those who were coming to this flat were 
detained and no one was allowed to go out, even to fetch food. 
A young girl who had rushed to the doctor to get him to come to 
her dying mother, was trapped in the ambush; tears, cries, 
hysteric outbursts—nothing helped; her mother died while she 
was kept in that trap in a fit of hysteria. No declaration on 
our part that these people had nothing to do with our case 
helped to take off the ambush. 
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We were sent to the Inner Prison of the ''GPU'', on the 
Gorokhovaya Street, and were locked in solitary cells. Here I 
found out that 41 of our comrades were arrested on that night— 
sympathizers or incidentally caught in one of the sixteen 
ambushes that were set. 

The same horrible conditions as in the former case. The 
parasites were literally feeding themselves on us. It was hard 
to breathe in the cell. 

At the end of the third day, at night, I was called out. I 
was accused, verbally, of propagating Anarchist ideas and of 
relations with foreign countries (Section 60 of the Criminal 
Code). I was questioned by the examining magistrate Ivanov. 
When I asked for evidence he replied: 'We have plenty of data," 
and showed letters sent legally by post from some comrade living 
abroad. I refused to answer questions. 

After a 4 days' life under unbearable conditions, we sent 
an energetic protest, demanding our transfer to the House of 
Preliminary Detention. We were transferred there on July 13th. 

The prison conditions in the House of Preliminary Detention 
are very much better. No insects; fairly clean; weekly baths; 
hot food twice a day. Although the food in not quite fresh, it 
is nevertheless eatable. A two hours' walk per day is allowed. 

Twenty-six men were released within the first fortnight. 
The rest of us (15 Anarchists) received their act of accusation 
in writing. 

The woman comrades who were arrested at the same time, 
Maria Veger and Mollie Steimer, were kept in strict solitary 
confinement and were treated like criminals. They declared a 
hunger-strike, demanding their transfer to the political ward, 
improvement of conditions and the right of receiving visits. 

The Left Socialist-Revolutionist, Lida Surkova, (suffering from 
consumption) and sentenced to three years' exile to Petshersk, 
the ''Non-party'’ woman, Zoe Benzina, and myself, upon finding out 
that our comrades had hunger-struck, joined in, at different 
intervals, by proclaiming a solidarity hunger-strike. 

On the sixth day of my hunger-strike, the magistrate Ivanov 
proposed to me to cease hunger-striking, inducing the women to 
do the same. I told him that, so long as our demands have not 
been complied with, we will not cease our hunger-strike. 
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Angered by our refusal, Ivanov lost his temper and shouted that 
he would not satisfy any of our demands and would, from the next 
day on, resort to artificial feeding. ''Steimer thinks,'' he 
said, "that it is the American Government she is dealing with, 
and that whatever she asks will be complied with...None of 
that !"' 

Having called him a scoundrel, I returned to my cell. On 
the seventh day of the hunger-strike a member of the board of 
the "GPU", Zbrnev, arrived and, after a prolonged scandal, 
complied with all the demands. 

All of the 15 Anarchists had remained 7 weeks in prison. 
They then received the following sentence: 

"The Administrative Enquiry Commission of the "GPU" having 
examined the dossier of the Petrograd Anarchists accused under 
Section 60 of the Criminal Code, resolves: 

The workmen: Igor Zenzinov, Shilov, Sokolov, Gorbich, 
Savitsky, Ivan Likhachov, Efim Likhachov, Pryanishnikof; the 
students: Rodziankin, Sapelov, Ponomariov and the red—-amny 
soldier Petrov—to be deported for two years to places outside 
the Petrograd Province, without the right to live in Moscow, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa or in any port or in the frontier zone; 

Maria Veger (teacher)—to be interned for 3 years in the 
Solovetz Concentration Camp; 

Mollie Steimer and Simon Fleshin—to be deported outside 
the frontiers of the R.S.F.S.R. for ever." 

That sentence was read to us. 

On September 26, 1923, the agent of the ''GPU'', Kolosov, 
handed us our passports with a visa for Germany and tickets for 
= sea-passage, Petrograd-Stettin. We left on September 27, 
1923. 

From 1918 to 1920 I was active in the Ukraine, in Kharkov 
and in Kiev, in the Anarchist underground organization against 
the reaction of Skoropadsky, Petlura and Denikin, and was more 
than once arrested by the authorities. 

Simon Fleshin. 
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Freedom of Thought 
(Refers to material of 1922) 

While in Moscow, we heard that a comrade and her friend 
were on the point of being deported to Siberia or expelled to a 
foreign country—at their choice—under the pretext that they 
were Anarchists. This seemed to me abnormal. I asked, then, to 
be received by Trotsky, as I knew that the latter had intervened 
before in similar cases. I was denied this interview before 
even I had given reasons which compelled me to ask for it and in 
spite of the fact that I had explicitly said that my visit was 
prompted by a very serious matter. Confronted with this refusal 
I sent to Trotsky the following letter: 


Moscow, Dec. 16, 1922. 
Comrade Trotsky: 

I have solicited a few minutes' conversation with you, so 
that I may submit to you a case which has deeply concerned me; 
upon receipt of your brusque refusal to receive me without even 
knowing the object of my request or its importance, I permit 
myself to address these few lines which, I hope, you will not 
refuse to read before throwing them into the waste paper basket. 

The case is the following: A Russian comrade, a girl, by 
the name of Mollie Steimer, age 22, was condemned by the 
American Courts to 15 years' prison for having made propaganda 
in favor of the Russian Revolution. 

There was much talk about this case; pamphlets were 
published in many languages disclosing what might be termed a 
monstrosity. 

After 3 years of detention, this girl was finally released 
and exchanged for American prisoners detained in Russia. Her 
joy was great when she was told that she could see again the 
country where thanks to the power of the proletariat, freedom 
had triumphed. She came to Russia and I now hear, not without 
stupefaction, that she is on the eve—after having been imprisoned 
for some time—of being expelled and sent out to Germany. 

I cannot believe this thing possible, because I cannot see 
any reason which could provoke such treatment, and I hoped, in 
the interview which I had asked from you, to throw some light on 
this case. ; 
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If the measure decided upon is to be carried out, it is 
almost equivalent to a sentence of death for this child. Her 
family is in America, she has no knowledge of the German 
language and after her sojourn in American and Russian prisons, 
her state of health is precarious. 

Not less than a fact of exceptional gravity, such as 
banditism (which remains to be proved) should be able, I should 
say, to provoke this kind of treatment. I would, therefore, 
wish to be informed upon these facts before my return to France 
where they are known, so that I may give a true report of the 
case. 

I persist in believing that you did not suspect the 
importance of the question which I intended to submit to you 
which has nothing to do with the desire of a delegate to pride 
himself on having been received by Trotsky himself. This is not 
in my line. 

I hope that, having taken into consideration the exposition 
of the above case which is, to say the least, rather peculiar, 
you will do your best to obtain the necessary information so 
that I may get some light on it before I leave. 

I hope that I have not trespassed upon your precious 
minutes and I apologize if this request may cause you the least 
inconvenience; but I considered it my duty not to leave Moscow 
without having taken this step. 

Accept, Comrade Trotsky, my sincere greetings, 

Chevalier, 
Secretary of the Unitarian Federation 
Metal Workers of France. 


After this letter, I was received, together with my friend, 
by Trotsky who did not hide from us that it was true that this 
kind of treatment was meted out to Syndicalists and Anarchists. 
However, he promised, after we had laid the case before him, to 
obtain information, to intervene and to let us have, upon our 
return, all details about the case; but until this day nothing 
reached us, while we learn that our two comrades are still 
closely watched. 

Lucien Chevalier. 
(Letters from Russian Prisens) 
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Senya Fleshin, Stella Ballantine, Blanche Wager, Mollie Steimer, 
Stanley Wager. Stella Ballantine, Emma Goldman's niece, helped 
Steimer and Fleshin get to Mexico from France in 1943 and 
continued to help them until they established their highly 
successful studio in Mexico City. 








Concerning The Platform for an Organization of Anarchists 


Response of Some Russian Anarchists 


Reasons for the Weakness of the Anarchist Movement 

We do not agree with the position of the Platfomn "that the 
most important reason for the weakness of the anarchist movement 
is the absence of organizational principles". We believe that 
this issue is very important because the Platform seeks to 
establish a centralized organization (a party) that would create 
"a political and tactical line for the anarchist movement’. 

This overemphasizes the importance and role of organization. 

We are not against an anarchist organization; we understand 
the harmful consequences of a lack of organization in the 
anarchist movement; we consider the creation of an anarchist 
organization to be one of our most urgent tasks...But we do not 
believe that organization, as such, can be a cure-all. We do 
not exaggerate its importance, and we see no benefit or need to 
sacrifice anarchist principles and ideas for the sake of 
organization. 

We see the following reasons for ‘the weakness of the 
anarchist movement : 

1. The confusion in our ideas about a series of 
fundamental issues, such as the conception of the 
social revolution, of violence, of the period of 
transition, of organization. 

2. The difficulty of getting a large part of the 
population to accept our ideas. We must take into 
account existing prejudices, customs, education, the 
fact that the great mass of people will look for an 
accommodation rather than radical change. 

3. Repression. 

The Anarchist Synthesis 

We also disagree with the idea of a "synthesis", as stated 
in the Platform. The authors proclaim that anarchist-commmism 
is the only valid theory, and they take a critical, more or 
less, negative position toward individualist anarchists and 
anarcho-syndicalists. 
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We repeat what we declared when we organized NABAT 
(Organization of Ukrainian anarchists in 1917-1921): 'There is 
validity in all anarchist schools of thought. We must consider 
all diverse tendencies and accept them."' To unite all militants 
we must seek a common base for all, seeing what is just in each 
conception. This should be included in a Platform for the 
entire movement. There are several examples of such a Platform, 
such as the declaration of the Nabat Conference in Kursk, as 
well as the resolutions of other anarchist conferences of that 
period. Here are some extracts of the resolution adopted at the 
First Congress of the Confederation of Anarchist Organizations 
in the Ukraine, ''NABAT'', that took place April 2, 1919, in 
Elizabethgrad, Ukraine: 

"...our organization does not represent a mechanical 
alliance of different tendencies, each holding only to its own 
point of view and, therefore, unable to offer ideological 
guidance to the working population; it is a union of comrades 
joined together on a number of basic positions and with an 
awareness of the need for planned, organized collective effort 
on the basis of federation." 

Anarchism As A Theory of Classes 

Synthesis is needed in this area also. We cannot affirm 
that anarchism is a theory of classes and reject those who try 
to give it a human character. And we camnot declare, like some 
do, that anarchism is a humanitarian ideal for all people and 
accuse those who hold to a class base of marxist deviation. 

Nor, finally, can we maintain that anarchism is solely an 
individualist conception having nothing to do with humanity as a 
whole or with a '"'class''. We must create a synthesis and state 
that anarchism contains class elements as well as humanism and 
individualist principles. 

We must try to determine in a theoretical and practical 
manner the role and importance of each of these elements in the 
general conception of anarchism. To maintain that anarchism is 
only a theory of classes is to limit it to a single viewpoint. 
Anarchism is more complex and pluralistic, like life itself. 

Its class element is above all its means of fighting for 
liberation; its humanitarian character is its ethical aspect , 
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the foundation of society; its individualism is the goal of 
mankind. 


The Role of the Masses and Anarchism in the Social Struggle 
and the Social Revolution 

The thesis of the Platform on this question can be 
summarized as follows: the masses must be directed. The 
contrary viewpoint was the prevailing one in our movement until 
now: individuals and conscious minority, including their 
ideological organizations, cannot "direct the masses'', We must 
learn from the masses constantly if we do not want to lead them 
into a blind alley. 

This is how the problem should be seen. Their solution is 
very superficial and false because the central problem is not 
resolved: the revolutionary masses and the conscious minority 
or their ideological organization. 

The political parties have an advantage in this area: it is 
not a problem for them. Their solution is: 

- the masses and developments must be directed; 

~ the conscious minority, separated from the masses, 
must. take the initiative; 
this "collective" must be organized into a party; 
the party takes the initiative in all areas, 
including the social revolution. 

The authors of the Platform take a similar position. 
However they choose to begin with some precaution: "The 
ideological direction of revolutionary activities and 
revolutionary movements should not be understood as a tendency 
of the anarchists to take control of the building of the new 
society." 

The Platform expresses the idea that the need to direct the 
masses is linked directly to a party, a well defined political 
line, a predetermined program, control of the labor movement , 
political direction of the organizations created to fight the 
counter-revolution. The Platform states: "The anarchist union 
as an organization of the social revolution rests on the two 
main classes of society: the workers and the peasants...all 


their energies must be concentrated on the ideological guidance 
of the labor organizations." 


| 
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The concrete form of organization needed to achieve such 

political and social direction of the masses and their actions 
will be: at the highest level, the leading party (General 
Union); a little below: the higher levels of the workers and 
peasants organizations led by the Union; still lower: the 
organizations at the base set up to fight the counter- 
‘revolution, the amny, etc. 

We do not believe that the anarchists should lead the 
masses; we believe that our role is to assist the masses only 
when they need such assistance. This is how we see our 
position: the anarchists are part of the membership in the 
economic and social mass organizations. They act and build as 
part of the whole. An immense field of action is opened to them 
for ideological, social and creative activity without assuming a 
position of superiority over the masses. Above all they must 
fulfill their ideological and ethical influence in a free and 
natural manner. 

The anarchists and their specific organizations (groups, 
federations, confederations) can only offer ideological 
assistance, but not in the role of leaders. The slightest 
Suggestion of direction, of superiority, of leadership of the 
masses and developments inevitably implies that the masses must 
accept direction, must submit to it; this, in turn, gives the 
leaders a sense of being privileged like dictators, of becoming 
separated from the masses. 

In other words, the principles of power come into play. 
This is in contradiction not only with the central ideas of 
anarchism, but also our conception of the social revolution. 

The revolution must be the free creation of the masses, not 
controlled by ideological or political groups. 
The Transition Period 

The Platform denies the principle of the transition period 
in words yet accepts it as a fact. If the Platform contains an 
original idea it is precisely on this point, on the detailed 
description of the idea of a transition period. Everything else 
is only an attempt to justify this idea. 

Some Russian anarcho-syndicalists openly defended this idea 
a few years ago. The authors of the Platform do not defend the 
idea of a transition Clearly and openly. This vacillation, this 
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conditional acceptance and rejection, makes frank and logical 
discussion of the issue difficult. For instance, they declare 
on the issue of majority and minority in the anarchist movement: 
In principle...(the classical conception follows)...however, at 
certain moments it could be that...(the compromise follows)..." 

We know that life does not happen in 'moments''. 

Another example: "We believe that decisions of the soviets 
will be carried out in society without decrees of coercion. But 
such decisions must be obligatory for everyone who has accepted 
them, and sanctions must be applied against those who reject 
them." This is the start of coercion, violence, sanctions. 

The Platform states: 

"Because we are convinced that acceptance of a government 
will result in the defeat of the revolution and the enslavement 
of the masses, we must direct all our efforts to have the 
revolution take the anarchist road...But we also recognize that 
our organization of labor on the basis of small groups of 
artisans cannot help us fulfill our goal. This must be 
recognized in advance by the specific organizations. 

The Anarchist Union will lead the discussion and will 
decide the question in case of disagreement. This is precisely 
the issue. We find the same contradiction with regard to the 
defense of the revolution: 

"Politically, whom will the army obey? Since the workers 
are not represented by a single organization, they will probably 
organize various economic organizations. Thus, if we accept the 
principle of an army, we must also accept the principle of 
obedience of the army to the economic organizations of the 
workers and peasants..." 

This is the transition period! 

The Platform states with respect to freedom of press and 
freedom of speech: ''There can be specific moments when the 
press, however well intentioned, will be controlled to an extent 
for the good of the revolution.'' Who will judge when these 
"specific moments'' occur? Who will judge what their "limits" 
should be? There will be authority and power, even though it 
may be called by some other name. 
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The Platform writes regarding the anarchist principle 'From 
each according to his capacities, to each according to his 
needs": 

"This principle is the touchstone of anarchist-commmnism. 
But it is a conception of principle: its realization will depend 
on the practical steps taken during the early days of the 
revolution."’ Here again the "howevers"’. What, then, is the 
transition period? 

It is clear and logical to us: the idea of the necessity 
to lead the masses and developments presupposes the inability of 
the masses to guide developments, therefore the need for 
elements of power and a transition period. We, on the other 
hand, regard the essential core of the social revolution to be 
the role of the mass of the workers who, thrust into the 
colossal process of social destruction by their historical 
experience, can achieve the free society in freedom, conscious 
of what they are doing. 

Production 

How will production be organized? Will it be centralized 
and planned the way the Bolsheviks are doing? Will it be too 
decentralized on a federalist basis? 

This is the most important question. The authors of the 
Platform write: ''The organization of production will be carried 
out by organizations created by the workers — soviets, factory 
committees — which will direct and organize production in the 
cities, the regions and the nations. They will be linked 
closely with the masses who elect and control them, and have the 
power of recall at anytime." 

The Platform accepts a centralized, mechanical system, 
giving it the simple corrective of election. 

This is not enough. We think that changing names of an 
administrative body by means of an election is no great change. 
A mechanical, inanimate process can never come alive. So far as 
we are concerned, the participation of the masses cannot be 
limited only to "'electing'’. There must be an immediate 
participation in the organization of production. As a matter of 
principle we are not against committees (factory committees, 
workshop committees), nor against the need for a relationship 
and coordination between them. But these organizations can have 
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a negative aspect: immobility, bureaucracy, a tendency to 
authoritarianism that will not be changed automatically by the 
principle of voting. It seems to us that there will be a better 
guarantee in the creation of a series of other, more mobile, 
even provisional organs which arise and multiply according to 
needs that arise in the course of daily living and activities. 
Thus, in addition to organizations for production, there will 
surely be organizations for distribution, for consumers, for 
housing, etc. All of these together offer a richer, more 
faithful reflection of the complexity of social life. 

Defense of the Revolution 

This is the way the Platform sees the problem: 

"In the first days of the social revolution, the armed 
forces are formed by all the armed workers and peasants, by the 
people in arms. But this is only in the first days when the 
civil war has not reached a climax, when the combatants have not 
yet coordinated their military organization. After these early 
days, the armed forces of the revolution must be unified into an 
amy of the revolution with its general command and general plan 
of operation. This organization of struggle against the 
counter-revolution on battlefields in civil war is under the 
direction of the workers and peasants producers' organizations." 

We see two errors here, one technical, one political. The 
technical error: only a centralized amy can defend the 
revolution. To avoid total confusion, we point out that the 
opposite is also incorrect, namely, that only isolated, local 
units with no contact with each other can guarantee the success 
of the revolution. A highly centralized command developing a 
general plan of action can lead to catastrophe. Actions without 
coordination are also inefficient. The defects of the first, 
which do not take local conditions into consideration, are 
self-evident. The discouragement of local and individual 
initiative, the weight of the apparatus, the tendency to regard 
the center as infallible, the priorities of the specialists are 

all weaknesses of centralized command. The defects of the 
second system are self-evident. 

How can these problems and defects be resolved? We 
believe, especially in view of the Russian experience, that the 
armed participation of the working masses is essential, not only 
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in the first days of revolutionary action, but during the entire 
period of struggle. Local formations of workers and peasants 
must be maintained with the understanding that their action is 
not isolated, but rather coordinated in a common campaign. And 
even when the situation requires larger armed formations, the 
command should not be céntralized. There should be joint combat 
effectiveness when necessary, but they must be able to adapt 
easily to changing situations and take advantage of unforeseen 
conditions. 

It must not be forgotten that the partisan units won the 
victories in the Russian Revolution against the forces of 
reaction, Denikin, Kolchak, Wrangel. The central army, with 
their central command and pre-established strategic planning was 
always taken by surprise and was unable to adapt to the 
unexpected. Most of the time the centralized Red Amny arrived 
late, almost always in time to receive the laurels and glory of 
victory which belonged to the real victors, the partisans. One 
day history will report the truth about the bureaucracy of 
military centralization. 

We can be asked how is it possible to defend the social 
revolution against foreign intervention without a solid 
centralized army. We respond, first, that this danger should 
not be exaggerated. Most of the time such an expedition comes 
from far away with all the difficulties this entails; second, 
the Russian Revolution had a series of such interventions, and 
they were all defeated by partisan units, not by the centralized 
amy, by the active resistance of the masses, by the intense 
revolutionary propaganda addressed to the soldiers and sailors 
of the invading forces. 

Finally, we point out that a centralized amy with its 
central command and "political direction", has too much 
opportunity to stop being a revolutionary amy; consciously or 
not it becomes an instrument to hold back, a tool of reaction, 
of suffocation of the true revolution. We know because history 
has taught these lessons in the past. The latest example is the 
Russian Revolution with its Red Amny. 

The position of the Platform on the role of the amy as a 
"political defender", an ''arm against reaction'', surprises us. 
We believe that such an apparatus can have only a negative role 
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for the social revolution. Only the people in arms, with their 
enthusiasm, their positive solutions to the essential problems 
of the revolution (particularly in production) can offer 
sufficient defense against the plots of the "bourgeoisie". And 
if the people fail, no "apparatus", no "anny", no "'tcheka''! can 
save the revolution. To disagree with this viewpoint means that 
the problems of the revolution do not interest the masses except 
as a political cloak. This is the typically Bolshevik 
conception. 

This leads to the following conclusion: a leading 
organization (the Union) that orients the mass organizations 
(workers and peasants) in their political direction and is 
supported as needed by a centralized amy is nothing more than a 
new political power. 

Anarchist Organization 

We return to the problem of organization which is of 
concern to us. We believe that the disorganization of the 
anarchist movement around the world does us great harm. We are 
convinced that forces and movements must be organized. Three 
questions arise when we consider the creation of an 
organization: the method of establishing an organization, the 
aim and essence of an organization, and its form. 

Method of Creating an Anarchist Organization 

Why and how should an anarchist organization be created? 

We must start by trying to understand the most important causes 
of disorganization among anarchists. It is clear and simple for 
the authors of the Platform: some anarchists have a disturbed" 
character, a sense of "irresponsibility", a "lack of 
discipline. We believe that among a number of causes of 
disorganization in anarchist movements, the most important is 
the vague and imprecise character of some of our basic ideas. 

The authors of the Platform agree with this. They speak of 
"contradiction in theory and practice", of "doubts without end". 
There are two ways to resolve this question: Take one idea 
among ''contradictory ideas" as the basis, accept it as the 
basis, accept it as the common program ("'ideological and 
tactical unity") and try to unite the largest number of 
militants possible around this program. If necessary, organize 
with a certain discipline. At the same time, all who disagree 
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with the program should be excluded and even driven out of the 
movement. The organization thus created — the only organization 
— will further clarify its ideas (there are comrades who believe 
that the anarchist ideas on this issue are sufficiently clear). 

As a serious organization is created, we will have to 
devote our best energies to clarify, deepen and develop our 
ideas. 

Above all we must try to reduce the "contradictions" in the 
field of theory. Our efforts to create an organization will 
help us in our ideological work. To put it another way, we will 
organize our forces as we develop and systematize our ideas. 

The authors of the Platform forget that they are following 
an old road in seeking to create an organization based on a 
single ideological and tactical conception. They are creating 
an organization that will have more or less hostile relations 
with other organizations that do not have exactly the same 
conceptions. They do not understand that this old road will 
lead inevitably to the same old results; the existence not of a 
single organization but of many organizations. They will not be 
in a cooperative, harmonious relationship, but rather in 
conflict with each other even though they are all anarchist: 
each organization will claim the sole, the profound truth. 

These organizations will be concerned with polemics against each 
other rather than developing propaganda and activities to help 
the anarchist movement in general. 

The authors of the Platform speak of the need for 
"ideological and tactical unity''. But how is this unity to be 
achieved? This is the problem, and there is no satisfactory 
answer. The method outlined does not lead to unity. On the 
contrary, it will make the differences, the discussion, among us 
more acute leading even to hatred. 

This approach must be treated as follows: the “only'', the 
"true'' theory and tactic of the authors of the Platform must be 
rejected without further discussion. 

However this is not the anarchist way to act. We suggest 
another course of procedure. We believe that the first step 
toward achieving unity in the anarchist movement which can lead 
to serious organization is collective ideological work on a 
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series of important problems that seek the clearest possible 
collective solution. 

For those comrades who are afraid of philosophical and 
intellectual digressions and wanderings, we make it clear that 
we are not concerned with philosophical problems or abstract 
dissertations, but with concrete questions for which, 
unfortunately, we do not have clear answers. For example, the 
questions, among others, of the constructive task of anarchism, 
of the role of the masses and the conscious minority, of 
violence, the analysis of the process of social revolution and 
the problem of the period of transition, the way to the 
libertarian society, the role of workers and peasants 
organizations, of the armed groups, the relations with unions, 
relationship between communism and individualism, the problem of 
the organization of our forces. 

How can this be realized? 

We suggest that there be a publication for discussion in 
every country where the problems in our ideology and tactics can 
be fully discussed, regardless of how "acute" or even "taboo" it 
may be. The need for such a printed organ, as well as oral 
discussion, seems to us to be a 'must!' because it is the 
practical way for the comrades to come together in a tangible 
way, to try to achieve 'ideological unity", "tactical unity", 
and possibly organization. 

There are, however, comrades who’ refuse to use an organ of 
discussion. They prefer a series of publications, each 
defending a particular position. We prefer a single organ with 
the condition that representatives of all opinions and all 
tendencies in anarchism be permitted to express themselves and 
become accustomed to living together. A full and tolerant 
discussion of our problems in one organ will create a basis for 
understanding, not only among anarchists, but among the 
different conceptions of anarchism. This type of agreement to 
discuss our ideas together in an organized fashion can advance 
along parallel lines. 

Role and Character of Anarchist Organizations 

The role and aim of an organization are fundamental. There 
cannot be a serious organization without a clear definition of 
this question. The aims of an organization are determined in 
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large part by its form. The authors of the Platform attribute 
the role of leading the masses, the unions and all other 
organizations, as well as all activities and developments to the 
anarchist organization. We declare that juxtaposing the words 
"to lead'' with the adverb "ideologically" does not change the 
position of the Platform's authors significantly because they 
conceive the organization as a disciplined party. We reject any 
idea that the anarchists should lead the masses. We hope that 
their role will only be that of ideological collaboration, as 
participants and helpers fulfilling our social role in a modest 
manner. We have pointed out the nature of our work: the 
written and spoken word, revolutionary propaganda, cultural 
work, concrete living example, etc. 

Form of Anarchist Organization 

The contradictions, the semi-confessions, the vacillations 
in language of the Platform are characteristic on this point. 
However,in spite of many precautions, their conception appears 
to be that of any political party: the Executive Committee of 
the Universal Anarchist Union must, among other things, assume 
the ideological and organizational direction of every 
organization according to the general ideological and tactical 
line of the Union. At the same time, the Platform affirms its 
faith in the federalist principle which is in absolute 
contradiction with the ideas cited above. Federalism means 
autonomy at the base, federation of local groups, regions, etc., 
and finally a union of federations and confederations. 

A certain ideological and tactical unity among 
organizations is clearly necessary. But how? In what sense? 
We cite again the resolution adopted by the Ukrainian 
organization, NABAT, at the Kursk conference: "A harmonious 
anarchist organization in which the union does not have a formal 
character but its members are joined together by common ideas of 
means and ends." 

The authors of the Platform begin by affirming: ''Anarchism 
has always been the negation of a centralized organization". 
Yet they then go on to outline a perfectly centralized 
organization with an Executive Committee that has the 
responsibility to give ideological and organizational direction 
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to the different anarchist organizations, which in turn will 
direct the professional organizations of the workers. 

What has happened to federalism? They are only one step 
away from bolshevism, a step that the authors of the Platform do 
not dare to take. The similarity between the bolsheviks and the 
"Platform.anarchists" is frightening to the Russian comrades. 

It makes no difference whether the supreme organ of the 
anarchist party is called Executive Committee instead of Central 
Committee, or if we call it Confederal Secretariat. The proper 
spirit of an anarchist organization is that of a technical organ 
of relations, help and information among the different local 
groups and federations. 

In conclusion, the only original points in the Platform 
are: its revisionism toward bolshevism — hidden by the authors 
— and acceptance of the transition period. There is nothing 
original in the rest of the Platform. This cannot be clear to 
the comrades of other countries because not enough has been 
published yet in other languages on the Russian Revolution and 
anarchism in Russia. The comrades therefore do not know much 
about developments there. Some of them are therefore able to 
accept the Platform's interpretation. 

However, we think that the ''acceptance'' will not last long. 

We are convinced that discussion of the Platform will help 
clear up some of the misunderstandings. 


Sobol — Schwartz - Steimer — Voline — 

Lia — Roman — Ervantian — Fleshin 

Paris, 1927 (From the review Noir Et Rouge - 
Black and Red - Paris, 1968) (Memorial Tribute) 
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Alexander Berkman and Rudolf Rocker, Paris, France, 1920s 
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Tribute to Alexander Berkman 


on the Thirtieth Anniversary of His Tragic Death 
ety OF FS Tragic Death 


Alexander Berkman, ''Sasha"' to his friends, was a rebel from 
early childhood. He protested against injustice wherever he saw 
it. He paid for his militant revolutionary activities with 
fourteen years in prison for his attempt to kill Henry Clay 
Frick, chairman and general manager of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, during the Homestead Steel Strike. 

After Berkman was released fron prison he continued to 
devote his life to the revolutionary cause, a convinced 
anarchist. He worked with all his energies and dedication for 
the movement, for freedom, and wound up a political refugee in 
the various countries where he was permitted to live. He was 
one of the finest, most generous people I ever knew. Although 
he had very few material possessions, he was always ready to 
give everything away to others and had to be reminded not to 
deny himself his urgent personal needs. Berkman made every 
possible effort to understand and help people...He radiated 
warmth and comfort, like the rays of the sun. 

I first met Berkman in New York City in the late Fall, 
1919, at the home of Stella Ballantine, Emma Goldman's niece. 
We discussed the Russian Revolution and the need to expose the 
atrocities of the Bolsheviks against the anarchists, socialists 
and all who dared to criticize their new dictatorial regime in 
Moscow. Emma said that we should not come out against the 
Bolsheviks at this time when they are fighting so many enemies 
of the revolution. She supported her position with cogent , 
forceful arguments. 

Sasha also argued that the Bolsheviks should be given a 
chance, that it was too early to start an organized opposition 
because the revolution was surrounded by enemies. 

When he was deported to Russia, we felt that he did not 
really oppose our position, that his warm personal greeting 
indicated that he supported our right to criticize the actions 
of the Bolsheviks from our viewpoint. 
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Minna Lowensohn, Alexander Berkman, Enmie Eckstein, 
Steimer at ''Bon Esprit", Emma Goldman's home in St. 
France 





Mollie 
Tropez, 
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Our second meeting with Sasha and Ema took place in Berlin 
four years later, November, 1923, where they had been living for 
two years, since January, 1922. They had left Soviet Russia 
greatly disillusioned with the Bolshevik regime. Sasha and Emma 
were each writing about their experiences in Russia. In 
addition, Sasha was active organizing help for the anarchists, 
anarcho-syndicalists and other political Opponents held in 
prison by the Bolsheviks. He appealed for funds, issued a 
bulletin in English, translated the letters from men and women 
prisoners in Russia. He assembled and translated all the 
material that was published in the book, Letters From Russian 
Prisons. The book was published in New York in 1925 by the 
International Conmittee to Aid Political Prisoners. Roger 
Baldwin was chairman of the Committee and its members were 
people of world renown, including, among others, Clarence 
Darrow, Eugene V. Debs, Norman Thomas, B. Charney Vladeck, and 
Felix Frankfurter (later a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court). Isaac Don Levine did some of the work in preparing the 
book, including translations and obtaining letters of support 
from prominent individuals around the world such as Albert 
Einstein, Knut Hamsun, Gerhard Hauptmann, Sinclair Lewis, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Thomas Mann, Romain Rolland, Upton 
Sinclair, H. G. Wells and Israel Zangwill. 

The letters in Letters From Russian Prisons were obtained 
by a committee that included Mark Mratchny, forced out of Russia 
by the Bolsheviks and subsequently editor of the Freie Arbeiter 
Stimme, a Jewish Anarchist weekly published in New York City for 
87 years, and I. N. Steinberg, a member of the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party and the only non-Bolshevik Minister of 
Justice in Lenin's cabinet. When Steinberg was forced to leave 
the government and Russia he became one of the founders of the 
Jewish Territorialist Movement, Freeland, which sought. to 
establish agricultural settlements in various countries. 

During this period, Berkman had written three pamphlets, 
The Russian Tragedy, The Russian Revolution and The Communist 
Party, and The Kronstadt Rebellion. He had also assembled all 
the data for his excellent book, The Bolshevik Myth. 

Life was difficult for everyone in Germany after World War 
I and particularly so for the political refugees. Many of us 
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felt that we had to leave Germany. A number of us went to 
France, including Sasha and Emma. Sasha wrote his book, ABC of 
Commmist—Anarchism in France and it was published by Vanguard 
Press in New York City in 1929. 

While he was in St. Cloud, a town near Paris, Sasha was in 
close contact with a number of groups in the anarchist movement. 
He worked particularly with the Jewish anarchists in the area. 
He gave lectures frequently, whenever the opportunity offered. 
"No audience is too small for me to talk to," Sasha used to say. 

When Enma found a tiny house in St. Tropez in the south of 
France, she offered one room to Sasha for his residence. Sasha 
preferred a small shanty in the garden. He worked there and for 
relaxation took care of the small garden. Ema wrote her 
memoirs, Living My Life, at that time. She would work late into 
the night and Sasha would serenade her early in the morning with 
the sound of the handmill grinding coffee for breakfast. This 
was the signal for Emma to wake up. Music to her ears. The 
morning would start with the greeting, 'Bon Esprit" (''lively 
spirit", ''g00d cheer'') and Emma named her little hut "Bon 
Esprit". 

The day's work started immediately after breakfast. Enma 
and Sasha carried on an intensive correspondence with comrades 
all over the world. There were requests for articles and above 
all, work on Living My Life. Enma and Sasha worked together 
harmoniously. When guests and reporters came to the house, or 
even friends of friends, Sasha would welcome them in a wam, 
friendly manner. He filled the house with a joyful spirit and 
his discussions were marked with authoritative facts and 
infonmation. 

My beloved life-long companion, Senya, became associated 
with the Stone Photographic studio in Berlin in 1929. We left 
France and went to Berlin where we remained for four years until 
the Nazis came to power. We returned to France. Sasha was 
living in Nice, at this time. He had become a changed person, 
altogether different from the man we had known. He was being 
harassed by the French police regarding his status as a 
political refugee. His economic situation was very bad. 
Although he did a lot of translation work he earned very little, 
not enough for a decent living. His health was very poor. He 
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needed a serious operation but he kept on delaying it because he 
did not have enough money to go to Paris where he would have 
been able to get good care by surgical specialists. He finally 
had to go to a small local hospital and underwent an 
unsuccessful operation. The acute physical pain of his prostate 
gland, his economic difficulties, his precarious status as a 
political refugee, all combined to cause our warm, genial 
comrade, who had always been so full of life, to end his 
sufferings and commit suicide. 

He did not die immediately. He wrestled with death for 
sixteen hours. Emma was at his bedside, hiding her sorrow with 
superhuman control of her heartbreak. 

This happened June 28, 1936, three weeks before the start 
of the Spanish Revolution. 

Everyone who knew or talked about Emma and Sasha could not 
speak of one without mentioning the other. Although they lived 
their own separate lives, they were inseparable emotionally and 
spiritually. Neither of them ever wrote a major article or a 
book without consulting the other. They knew and shared every 
event in their lives; there were no secrets between them. Their 
friendship and companionship were the finest. Those of us who 
were privileged to know them will never forget them. 

Emma died four years later in Toronto, Canada, May, 1940. A 
great part of Emma's life was lost to her with Sasha's death. 
His name will live as long as there are and will continue to be 
rebels who struggle for genuine, true liberty. 

Mollie Steimer 

(Freie Arbeiter Stimme — Free Voice of Labor — 

Jewish Anarchist Weekly, New York City, July 1, 1966. 
Translated by Esther Dolgof £) 
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Enma Goldman, Mollie Steimer, Fedya (Modest Stein, a comrade of 
Goldman and Berkman in New York City since the turn of the 
century, and a successful commercial artist) and Alexander 
Berkman at Goldman's home in St. Tropez, France 





A Memorial Tribute to Vsevolod Eikhenbaum Voline 


SS a eee eS 


There is a stirring, pure quality in the lives of the great 
Russian revolutionary figures, such as Kropotkin, Perovskaya and 
others, that fills one with love and respect. The very fact of 
voluntarily giving up a life of ease, of comfort and pleasure, 
to take up a hazardous and difficult life is itself a mark of 
high moral quality. To leave such a life of ease for one of 
unending hard struggle and sacrifice in defense of a higher 
conception of justice, this is the mark of a real personality, 
of a superior human being. Vsevolod Eikhenbaum (Voline) was 
such a man. 

If such an attitude is not just for show or 
misrepresentation but represents profound feelings; if one 
undergoes most terrible trials in behalf of the liberation of 
the most oppressed class; if one suffers deportation, torment 
and misfortune without the slightest weakening of commitment; if 
in the most difficult situations and greatest dangers the 
individual maintains his convictions and his desire to continue 
the struggle; if the dark octopus of misery pervades his home 
for his six children and his comrade who suffered a sad death, 
and he does not weaken in the defense of his ideals, of 
remaining always in the front lines, of never abandoning the 
struggle until death stopped his heart and closed his eyes, one 
can only say that this is the sublime in the purest meaning of 
the word. This was Voline's life. 

How do such rare individuals come about? Difficult to say. 
They cannot be understood by studying the average human being. 
They live separate, exceptional lives for whom the passions and 
desires of the majority, their aims and interests and concerns 
are a matter of indifference. One must regard such a person 
from two points of view to understand him: the intimate, 
internal viewpoint, and the external. The first tells us 
something of his psychology, his sensibility, his passions, his 
sentiments; the other shows us his response to the world around 
him, the social scene, the human suffering, the universal 
injustice, the ceaseless misfortune of the working class. Both 
aspects are joined in the individual, creating the personality 
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of the fighter, the revolutionist. In Voline's case we had an 
unconquerable spirit, great emotional drive, deep love for 
mankind, a powerful desire to overcome, an inexhaustible 
readiness to do battle. All this at the service of the eternal 
cause symbolized by Prometheus in his combat against titans and 
gods in defense of freedom for mankind. This was the course 
taken voluntarily by Voline. His fruitful life compares with 
the lives of the most dedicated,pure fighters in the 
international revolutionary movement of all epochs and all 
countries. 

Voline's Background 

Vsevolod Eikhenbaum Voline was born in Voronezh, Russia, in 
August, 1882. His father and mother were both doctors who 
enjoyed a comfortable life. The celebrated mathematician and 
poet, Eikhenbaum, was his grandfather, and Boris Eikhenbaum, the 
great Russian literary critic, his only brother. 

Vsevolod graduated from college in Voronezh and entered the 
University of St. Petersburg. He did brilliantly in his 
studies, but as he progressed he became less interested in the 
profession he had chosen because it could not help the suffering 
of the Russian people. He abandoned his studies when he had 
almost completed his course to become a lawyer. His parents 
pleaded with him desperately, but his decision was irrevocable: 
he broke with them and joined the Socialist Revolutionary Party. 

His greatest desire was to lift the people to a higher 
standard of living and culture. He organized workers and 
peasants clubs, and gave them all his time and energy. He 
developed libraries, organized schools and created a special 
program of adult education to achieve these aims. 

One of his outstanding activities was direct, personal 
propaganda. He gave hundreds of lectures, edited periodicals, 
published hundreds of leaflets. When he was told that he ought 
to write something important such as a book, he would answer 
that the daily struggle required first attention, and that when 
he had passed the age of seventy he would dedicate himself to 
write something serious. 

He never wanted to accept money from his parents, earning 
his living by tutoring. His attitude on this was made entirely 
clear when he refused to accept the inheritance of a large sum 
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of money willed to him by his parents upon their death. He gave 
the entire sum to the movement to be used for the revolutionary 
struggle. Long heated discussions with a number of his comrades 
failed to change his mind. His unswerving response was, "It is 
not mine. It does not belong to me." 

However, someone who knew the difficult situation in which 
Voline's family lived managed to give seven thousand rubles to 
his wife which was received in their bare home like water in a 
time of drought. 

His Militance in the Movement- 

He was an active militant in the revolutionary movement for 
many long years. His activity and dynamism knew no respite. He 
forgot to take care of his most elemental needs in the fever of 
his struggles. He could never Say no to the demands of the 
movement. Friends, family, situation, jobs, all were put aside 
to fulfill the assignment given to him. 

He participated actively in the revolutionary movement of 
1905. He was one of the organizers, and a member of the Soviet 
of Workers and Peasants. That same year, while taking part in 
the revolt at Kronstadt, he was arrested and imprisoned in the 
Peter and Paul fortress. Thanks to the influence and efforts of 
his family, the prison sentence was commuted and he was sent 
into exile to the faraway inhospitable regions of Siberia. He 
succeeded in escaping to France after a series of incidents. 

During his stay in France, undoubtedly due to his various 
experiences, he reached the conclusion that the State could 
never give freedom and well being to the people. He declared 
himself an anarchist. From that time on, he devoted all his 
enthusiasm and knowledge to this movement which he loved and 
worked for the rest of his life. 

This evolution is understandable in view of his temperament 
and sensibility. He detested the social conventions and fought 
against them; he could not tolerate the slightest injustice; 
when Voline spoke of the people he did not confine himself to 
unfeeling artificial slogans; he loved the people; he loved the 
suffering masses who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. Like Pushkin, Nekrasov, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, etc., he 
loved the Russian people tenderly and fought for their 
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Senya Fleshin and Vsevolod Eikhenbaum Voline, active in the 
Nabat Confederation of Anarchists, the Ukraine, 1920 
























Michael Morris, Secretary Bookbinders Union, New York City, 
Mollie Steimer and Senya Fleshin (Semo Studio, 1950s) 
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liberation. The people were number one among his loves, his 
concerns, his hopes. 

When the First World War broke out, he spoke out against it 
and was expelled from France. He succeeded in reaching the 
United States with great difficulty where he became active with 
the Russian anarcho-syndicalists, helping with their journals, 
giving lectures, holding meetings. But he did not remain there 
long. As soon as the Russian Revolution broke out in 1917 » he 
was among the first to return to his country. Together with 
other comrades he lost no time organizing the Union for 
Anarcho-Syndicalist Propaganda. He developed an extraordinary 
activity at this time. He edited the Golos Truda (Voice of 
Labor), carried on an intense propaganda campaign, took an 
active part in revolutionary activities. Ina word, he lived 
the October Revolution. 

He was bitterly opposed to the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and 
fought against the Bolshevik position. The anarchist movement 
protested against the Treaty, and called upon the people to 
fight against the Austro-German invasion of the Ukraine and 
White Russia. When Voline finished editing this manifesto, he 
resigned as editor of the paper, declaring, 'When I call upon 
the masses to fight, I must march with them." And he went to 
the front. 

Voline and the Makhno Movement 

Several months after his departure, the comrades asked him 
to return to organize the Ukrainian Confederation of NABAT 
(Tocsin). The aim of this movement was to bring together the 
various tendencies among the anarchists, to form a fighting, 
creative organization. He returned without delay and placed 
himself on the front lines of NABAT, dedicating himself once 
again most actively to propaganda. During this period the 
counter—revolution gained great strength in the Ukraine, and the 
peasant army led by Makhno fought desperately against the 
reaction. A Congress of the Confederation was held in 
Elizabethgrad at that time, and Voline was there. When he and a 
group of comrades were returning from the meeting they were 
seized by a counter-revolutionary band. They were about to be 
executed when Makhno's amy arrived and rescued them. Although 
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they knew about Voline, this was the first time he had 
established contact with the fighters, the peasant ammy. 

He immediately saw the courage and the idealism in the 
Makhno movement. He joined them, and did everything he could to 
educate them and make them worthy of the ideal they represented, 
worthy of their comrades in struggle. He was an active fighter 
against the Denikin bands. As soon as the counter-revolutionary 
forces were exterminated, the Bolsheviks proceeded to arrest the 
most active people in the Makhno movement, among them Voline. He 
was condemned to death by the Bolsheviks. However, thanks to 
the intervention of some old immigrants who were members of the 
Russian government, Lenin ordered that he not be executed. 

Voline was taken to prison in Moscow where he remained 
until Nestor Makhno made an agreement with the Bolsheviks for a 
joint struggle against the white armies of Wrangel, on condition 
that Voline and his comrades be released from prison and given 
permission to hold a Congress of Russian anarchists in Karkhov. 
Voline was released after the terms and conditions were accepted 
and signed by both parties. He organized the Congress together 
with other comrades. The Congress started. However, the second 
Bolshevik treachery occurred immediately. The permission to hold 
the Congress was nothing but a gross lie. As soon as the 
counter-revolutionary movement was crushed, everyone who took 
part in the anarchist Congress, including Voline, was arrested. 
He was again taken to a prison in Moscow where he declared a 
hunger strike together with other comrades. 

Shortly thereafter, an International Congress of the 
Profintern (the Communist organized Red Trade Union 
International) was held in Moscow. Some of the foreign 
delegates, especially the anarcho-syndicalists, protested 
against the persecution of indisputable revolutionists such as 
Voline and other jailed comrades. Thanks to their intervention, 
they were released from prison and expelled from Russia, their 
country. 

Voline's Return to France 

After his expulsion he settled in Berlin. He continued his 
lifelong work there. He edited the Anarkhichesky (Anarchist 
Herald), and published a great mumber of articles in the 
libertarian press. However, his economic situation was bad. 
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Some of the comrades believed that he would do better in France. 
He received permission to returm to France in 1925. 

After he was settled in Paris, he resumed publication of 
Anarkhichesky, collaborated with a number of French 
publications, gave lectures and did whatever he could in behalf 
of the movement and comrades who needed his support. 

When the Second World War broke out he found himself in 
Marseilles. He refused to become involved in capitalist wars. 
He had a personal theory for this position. This was his 
reasoning: 

"The destructive course of the governing system began in 
1914 when the First World War started. This destructive period 
can last for decades; each new war will be worse and more 
terrible than the one before. It is, and will be like this, 
because the privileged classes will spend greater and greater 
force to protect their privileges. Therefore, however critical 
the situation, the constructive forces of the new society must 
have nothing to do with such wars other than to go on preparing 
the masses by pointing out the great changes that must be made 
in society: to prepare them for the social revolution, to show 
that the riches of the earth should be organized for the benefit 
of all humanity, to point the way to create a saner, better 
world." This was why he felt that he had no stake in the Second 
World War. 

Such a position was extremely difficult for a foreigner to 
maintain, as can be easily imagined. He experienced a great 
deal of hate. He was persecuted relentlessly by the police. He 
could find no work, had no home, and frequently had nothing to 
eat. However, at these times of poverty, Voline would take 
advantage of the forced idleness by staying in a library and 
writing his "History of the Russian Revolution" (later published 
as The Unknown Revolution). 

By luck, before leaving France for Mexico, we, my comrade 
Senya and myself, stayed in Marseilles for a short time and 
shared our rations with Voline. He read his manuscript, 
"History of the Russian Revolution", to us. It is a well- 
written work and a most interesting document. He was happy that 
he had been able to finish it. He believed that this work would 
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inform the public of the many activities and sacrifices of the 
Anarchists in support of the Russian Revolution. 

We urged him to come with us to Mexico. His reply was: 
"That will be too far from home. Whatever will happen in a 
revolutionary sense will take place in Europe. I must remain 
here."' 

We never suspected that this would be our last separation. 
Voline's physical and moral resistance, his iron will and 
unbreakable fimmess, made us feel that he could defy eternity. 
Aspects of Voline's Character ; 

We reproduce the following paragraph from his prologue to 
the History of the Makhno Movement, a section of The Unknown 
Revolution. It is a treatise of beauty, of good sense and 
outstanding historiography: 

"The epic poem of Makhno is too grave, too sublime and 
tragic; it has been too strongly irrigated with the blood of its 
participants; it is much too profound, complicated and original 
to permit it to be treated lightly, as though it amounted to no 
more than the contradictory stories and testimony of different 
individuals. We do not propose to limit ourselves to documents 
only, because documents are dead things that do not reflect 
throbbing life fully. Future historians who have no access to 
other materials will have to work with documents only. 
Contemporaries must be much more demanding and critical in their 
work and their personal relationship to it, because history will 
judge them accordingly. They must refrain from passing along 
stories and expressing opinions about facts of great importance 
if they did not take part in them personally. They must not be 
seduced by tales and documents to make history. They should 
rather make an effort to relate their personal experience to the 
history they are writing if they had participated in it. 
Otherwise they run the risk of leaving things in shadow, or 
worse, of corrupting the essential base, the throbbing spirit of 
events in such a way as to seriously mislead the reader and the 
future historian. It is true that the personal experience is 
also not free from inaccuracies and equivocation. However, this 
is not very important. The essential thing is to give a real, 
live, substantive account of events. It will be relatively 
simple to root out secondary errors by juxtaposing accounts of 
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actual personal experience with documents and other data. The 
story of a participant, the visual witness of events, has a 
special value. The deeper and more complete the personal 
experience, the greater the value of the history that is © 
written. If, in addition, the participant is in possession of a 
great deal of documentation and the testimony of other 
participants, his report acquires a significance of the first 
order."' 

Do not these lines have the value of a treatise on history? 
Don't they stir you to want to read his Unknown Revolution? 

Another characteristic story: 

At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, Voline placed 
himself on the side of the people in arms. The Libertarian 
Movement and the CNT (National Confederation of Labor, the 
anarcho-syndicalist trade union organization in Spain) 
immediately offered him the editorship of the journal to be 
published in Paris. Voline had a good position and received a 
good salary. It is enough to say that he stopped his own 
writing and devoted all his efforts to publishing El 
Antifascista (The Antifascist). However, when the Libertarian 
Movement and the CNT decided to participate in the government, 
he lost no time in submitting his resignation and expressed his 
categorical opinion that he judged the step to be a grave error. 
Result: he was jobless and had no journal. 

Voline had such a fruitful, dramatic intense and varied 
life that we feel very bad to be giving it such light treatment. 
Voline deserves much better. However, we have our limitations, 
and we will give a final touch to this sketch. 

He never lost his faith and enthusiasm, not even in his 
darkest days, his greatest poverty or danger. In May, 1945, 
when he was very sick after five years of hunger and cold, 
completely exhausted physically, he wrote to us of his plans to 
publish. He said in his letter: 

"I don't need anything special. I would appreciate it if 
you would send me a fountain pen because I have been unable to 
write for lack of one. It would be very good if you could send 
me a monthly contribution for the anarchist publication I have 
in mind." 
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This was his last letter to us. Then we received the 
shocking news of his death. 

That is all. We have lost one of the best and purest 
idealists our movement ever had. He was a courageous 
revolutionist and anarchist without reservations or 
qualifications, and a great friend and comrade of all of us who 
had the good fortune to know him and to work with him. 

Mollie Steimer 
Estudios Sociales (Social Studies), October 15, 1945, 
Mexico, D.F. (Memorial Tribute) 








With Jack Abrams: Imprisonment and Deportation 
A Memoir by Mollie Steimer 


I first met Jack Abrams on a Saturday evening in January, 

1917, when I joined the anarchist group, Freedom, in New York. 
I observed right away that only two people did practically all 
the work of the group. They were Bunin ('Jesus') and Jack 
Abrams. Abrams was the more energetic personality with a 
greater will for action. He won my admiration immediately. It 
was the kind of admiration that a young girl had for the person 
who shared the same ideals which she holds dear and struggles 
for them to become a reality. Abrams and his wife, Mary, and I i 
became good friends and comrades immediately. We were very 
active. Suddenly, I don't remember why, the group broke up. 
There were ideological differences. 

The events of the time had become very serious - war was 
being waged all over the world. We decided to look deeper into 
our souls, overlook minor differences, and, this time without 
Bunin ("Jesus"), decided to form a new group. The new group 
consisted of Jack Schwartz, Bernstein, Bernard Sernaker, Jack 
Abrams and a few others whose names I do not want to mention at 
this time. 

We distributed leaflets and flyers everywhere and published 
a Jewish newspaper from time to time called The Stom. Though 
not oriented to any special "ism'' it was anarchistic. All our 
members sincerely believed that the Revolution was around the 
corner. 

Events were taking place very rapidly. In Russia a 
Revolution had broken out which filled us with great enthusiasm. 4 
It was then that our discussions began. Should we give up our 
stand against war and take the side of the allies, or side with 
the German militarists? Bernard Sernaker wrote an article for 
Our paper supporting Peter Kropotkin and the famous sixteen in 
favor of the allied side against the German Government, to 
safeguard the libertarian traditions of the French revolutionary 
movement. After exhaustive discussions we did not accept 
Sernaker's article for our paper. We decided to continue our 
call to the world against war and to stop the bloodbath. But we 
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were not able to continue our agitation much longer because of 
the Espionage and Sedition Act of October » 1917. We could no 
longer work openly and freely. All criticism of the government 
was prohibited. The printshops refused to print our leaflets 
and our paper. We were compelled to operate underground, 
illegally. 

At first we tried to install a little printing press ina 
comrade's room, but it made too much noise and the neighbors 
would begin to complain and call the attention of the 
authorities to us. We then decided to establish a small print 
ship of our own where Jack Schwartz and Hyman Lachowsky were 
supposed to hold private jobs and at the same time print our 
leaflets and other propaganda. We opened our shop in Harlem and 
found an apartment nearby with a number of rooms in which to 
live. Schwartz and his wife, Florence, had one room, Abrams and 
his wife, Mary, had another room, and I occupied the third room. 
We did this to reduce our expenses both for living quarters and 
our printshop. 

In July, 1918, we learned that President Wilson had sent 
ten thousand American troops to Vladivostock to intervene 
militarily against the Russian Revolution. At that time we were 
all very much in sympathy with the Russian Revolution. We sent 
out a call for a mass protest meeting against intervention and 
sent it to the American press. Samuel Lipman attended the mass 
meeting even though he considered himself a Marxian Socialist 
and we were glad to have him. We knew that he was an upright 
person to whom we could entrust the preparation of the English 
version of our anti~intervention proclamation. We entrusted the 
Jewish version to Jack Schwartz. To test the effectiveness of 
the proclamation we read it at the mass meeting. 

Our group consisted of only ten comrades. Each one took 
the responsibility to distribute leaflets in a designated 
district. In a few days our leaflets were distributed all over 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities, especially in workers' 
districts, in such numbers that the bourgeois press reported 
that we spread them by air. A horde of detectives were sent out 
to trail us and spy on us, all without success. They finally 
succeeded in the following manner. One day Lachowsky brought 
with him another comrade, Rosansky, to help distribute leaflets. 
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We relied entirely on Lachowsky's assurance that he could be 
trusted and we gave him a bunch of leaflets to distribute. In 
the morning Rosansky was arrested. He was beaten mercilessly 
and he could not hold out. He told the police that he was to 
meet us later in the afternoon on the corner of Madison Avenue 
and 104th Street. On August 23, 1918, when I left my workplace 
and came to the appointed meeting place, I found Rosansky 
waiting. Iwas ina happy mood and told him that the press had 
already printed the protest proclamation against intervention. 
The people were discussing it everywhere in the streets. 
Then Lipman arrived, and immediately after, Lachowsky. Suddenly 
we were surrounded on all sides by the police who took us to 
police headquarters. While this was going on, another police 
detachment broke into our commmal living apartment. There they 
found Jack Schwartz, Abrams and his wife, Mary, and Rosa 
Bernstein. After a thorough search the police wanted to arrest 
all of them. Abrams spoke up and declared that his wife, Mary, 
was sick and that Rosa, a nurse, was taking care of her, that 
they knew nothing at all about politics. He convinced the 
police to leave them alone, but they took the others off to 
police headquarters. We were already there when they arrived. 
We sat there for many hours. The police questioned the men 
for many hours forcing them to endure fearful beatings. I heard 
their screams from the different rooms where they were being 
questioned and beaten. I saw the detectives with their sleeves 
rolled up mouthing insults and foul oaths as they emerged from 
the interrogation chambers. When after midnight they led me for 
questioning past the room where comrade Schwartz was being 
interrogated I saw that he had a bloody handkerchief over his 
mouth. The detectives questioned me for hours to find out where 
our printing press was located. When they realized that they 
would never get any information from me » they incarcerated us in 
the Tombs where we remained imprisoned until our trial. 
Preparations for our trial lasted two weeks before the 
trial was held. The pre-trial period was taken up with whether 
the government had the legal right to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Russia, militarily or in any other way. The well- 
known liberal periodical, The Nation, printed an editorial 
challenging the legality of the proceedings and raising 
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Jacob and Mary Abrams, Sonya Farber behind them, Philadelphia, 
PA, 1953. Comrade Abrams, expelled from the United States with 
Mollie in 1921, was permitted to return for medical care 
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embarrassing questions for the government to answer. The policy 
of military intervention in the Russian Revolution was 
abandoned. We won, in spite of the fact that Abrams, Lachowsky 
and Sam Lipman were sentenced to twenty years imprisonment, and 
I to fifteen years. 

A collection of ten thousand dollars was made to appeal the 
verdict. During the month we were free on bail, Abrams 
continued his organizing and propaganda work. He was a member 
of the Bookbinders Union and often explained the position of the 
defendants. 

In October, 1919, I was illegally sentenced to six months 
imprisonment in Blackwell Island Prison where I was placed in 
solitary confinement, entirely separated from the outside world, wt 
without mail, without visitors. Even my mother was not allowed 
to visit with me. One day, in January, 1920, a slip of paper 
was smuggled into my cell informing me that Abrams, Lachowsky ; 
and Lipman were caught while trying to flee to Mexico. That 
same day a newspaper clipping giving the history of our group a 
was thrown into my cell. 

Our appeal to the highest court in the land ended in 
failure. My three anarchist comrades on trial with me were 
already sent to federal prison in Atlanta » Georgia. When my six 
months imprisonment at Blackwell Island ended, I was brought to 
New York where I was kept under arrest for two days. The first 
day was the International Workers Holiday, May Day, 1920. I was 
then sent to the Federal Penitentiary in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, to serve my fifteen year prison sentence. How the 
Defense and Amnesty Committees arranged to exchange us for 
Russian prisoners of war I do not know. I had my differences 1 
with the Defense Committee and the Amnesty Committee about } 
sending a petition to the government but I was told that I did 
not have enough information about all the aspects of the case. 

We were informed that the exchange with Russian prisoners of war 
would take effect on the 23rd of November, 1921. We were all 
deported to Russia. | 


Mollie Steimer, March, 1930 
(Translated from Yiddish by Esther Dolgoff. ., 
The article was published in the 
Jack Abrams Memorial Book, Mexico City, 1956) 





‘Mollie Steimer. Two names that will live for-" 
in human history. Two exceptional beings who for sixty long — 
s travelled together along the paths of the great human tragedy — 
ur century... Two dreamers, two idealists, two heralds of the 
arian future toward which history and humanity are moving in- 


f  exorably, through the night of torment, injustice, sorrow and vio- 
_ lence. 
-Proudhon Carbo — 


Mollie Steimer, the well-known anarchist militant, died of a heart 
| attack on July 23, 1980, at her home in Cuernavaca, Mexico. — 
i 1 months later, on June 19, 1981, Simon Fleshin died in 
rity. Mollie was 82 years old and Simon was 86. Among the 
f the old time anarchists with an international reputation, they 
_ also among the last of a remarkable company of Russian - 
§ in Mexico that included such diverse figures as Jacob | 
prams and Victor Serge. | y 
Paul Avrich 





